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ABSTRACT 


MINIMIZING LEADERSHIP BURNOUT 
THROUGH THE PRACTICE OE 
SEEE-CARE 

by 

Alycia Alston Marcena 
United Theological Seminary, 2018 

Mentor 

Reginald Dawkins, DMin 
Terry Thomas, DMin 

This project was designed to minimize burnout among ministry leaders in the Durham, 
North Carolina area. The hypothesis is that addressing areas of stress, creating a peer 
community, and intentionally incorporating self-care as a spiritual discipline, will result 
in a wholesome and balanced existence for the ministry leaders. A qualitative research 
methodology was utilized involving questionnaires, interviews and participant 
observations. Also, participants forged relationships to promote accountability and desire 
to continue as a group in some form. Since these leaders are now equipped with a 
personalized self-care plan, the belief is that the potential for burnout is minimal. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ministry leaders make tremendous effort to care for others. Unfortunately, many 
have difficulty caring for themselves at the same time. Included in the pages that follow 
are the spiritual autobiography and the contextual analysis which point to a synergy that 
exists between personal experience and context. As a result of this synergy, this project, 
“Minimizing Leadership Burnout Through the Practice of Self-Care” was designed and 
implemented for the growth, development and sustainability of ministry leaders. 

In chapter two, the biblical paradigm used for the Old Testament is Elijah (First 
Kings 19:1-5) and the New Testament is our ultimate example of life and ministry, Jesus 
(Mark 6:30-32). Both offer guidance as to what ministry is and how important it is for 
those in ministry to attend to their own needs as they address the needs of others. Elijah 
found himself in the throes of leadership pressures that have left him wanting to die. By 
examining the life of Elijah, present day leaders are witness to how quickly one operating 
greatly in ministry can fall victim to despair. Jesus provided an example of how to 
operate in ministry in a manner which promotes self-care and guards against burnout. 
Jesus used spiritual disciplines such as prayer, reflection, meditation, and Sabbath rest to 
reenergize both spiritually and physically. These biblical texts are very relevant to this 
model of ministry because they illustrate the serious consequences of burnout and the 
benefit for leaders when they make it a practice to self-care as they care for others. 
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The historical foundation is found in chapter three and provides a glimpse into the 
history of burnout as a term and an idea. Additionally, the chapter reflects upon the lives 
of historically significant religious leaders who found themselves faced with the 
overwhelming pressures of their vocation coupled with the complications of life during 
those times. What these saints and church fathers had in common was a desire to be of 
service to others. The difficulty that presented was the toil this type of beneficence can 
take. The voice of Charles Spurgeon rang out loud and clear as he confirmed that it is not 
God who overburdens the ministry leader. Rather, it is the leaders themselves who takes 
on more than the Lord assigns them to. Finally, the rise and fall and rise again of Joel 
Gregory sheds light into the disappointment in those we serve alongside. These figures 
confirm that ministerial leadership of any genre is difficult work that can be extremely 
hazardous to the holistic health of the leader. They also show the sacrifice they were 
willing to make to fulfill God’s ordained calling. 

In chapter four liberation theology provides grounding for this ministry model in 
that the liberation movement was birthed from the lives of the oppressed. Most often this 
is associated with political, financial, and racial or gender constraints. The hope for 
leaders of today is that God is the One who has the power to free us from any bondage - 
even those that are emotional. The importance of community is significant in connection 
with liberation by stressing commonality. Ministry leaders may forge greater bonds over 
what issues they share rather than focusing on the differences that could drive them apart. 
This type of authentic community not only benefits the individual, but also helps to shape 
a corporate identity. For the purposes of this model of ministry, such community would 
be vital in redefining what has become a normative mindset of ministry leaders to operate 
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as individualists. Liberation theology demonstrates that ministry leaders ean eome 
together in authentie eommunity and help each other grow and cope with their common 
forms of oppression and hindrances to freedom. Liberation theology suitably serves as a 
theological foundation for a model of ministry that seeks to minimize leadership burnout 
through the practice of self-care. This is due to its emphases on praxis, addressing holistic 
concerns, and doing so in the context of authentic community. A ministry partially 
founded upon the principles of liberation theology can connect the dots and lead to a 
greater holistic well-being for all those in ministry leadership. 

Chapter five includes the theoretical foundation of the ministry model as it 
examines contemporary theories relevant to self-care and how it is addressed within other 
caring professions. Two specific vocations presented are Social Work and Nursing. 
Burnout (burning out) and self-care (caring for one’s self) are two of the most significant 
issues encountered during ministry and in the practice of these careers. Those disciplines 
have been proactive in implementing a collective strategy to be well informed. There is a 
need to respond, and our response should be wise and effective. By changing our viewing 
and changing our doing relative to burnout and self-care, immeasurable possibilities will 
open up for growth and the response that is needed will be supported. 

The sixth and final chapter is the project analysis. A qualitative methodology 
used to collect data and measure the projected outcome or effect of this project. Pre and 
post test questions were used, and final interviews were done at the conclusion of these 
treatment sessions. Data was collected and compiled in the form of charts and graphs as 
a way of measuring the impact of this project. This project was successful and future 
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works will come from all that has taken place during this initial implementation of this 
model of ministry. 

When we are viewing burnout and self-care as ongoing processes, this offers us a 
real sensibility that these issues are under our control; something we can manage and 
develop mastery over. 

Burnout happens in relationships, and it is influenced by conditions, situations, 
experiences, and attitudes. The process of burning out leaves us feeling depleted and 
having less capacity to give to and connect with others. The effects and outcomes of self- 
care are what we bring to our relationships. The process of caring for ourselves leaves us 
feeling enriched and having more capacity to give to and connect with others. I believe 
that viewing burnout and self-care in these ways guides us to become ready to act 
accordingly, and differently, when needed. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The pilgrimage that colors this doctoral project is birthed from long standing 
feelings of abandonment at a young age. I was left with a strong and assertive 
personality that in many ways has served me well. Although I was bom on May first the 
date of my expected birth was July eighth. It is revelatory that my life started out “early” 
and in a stmggle for survival. To say that my birth parents were less than ready to care 
for anyone but themselves is an unequivocal understatement. Being bom to an interracial 
couple who enjoyed mind-altering substances was definitely not an ideal circumstance. It 
was no big surprise when their relationship ended. I spent the first two years of my life 
with my mother. Many instances of neglect and abuse were coupled with occasions for 
medical care that seemed “suspicious.” In December of 1969,1 was dropped off to live 
with my maternal aunt and her husband in North Carolina. The memory of those events, 
were painful to face and eventually, I convinced myself it was not as bad as I thought. 
Recently, I heard a relative tell this story to a friend. It was just as horrific as I 
remembered; I was left on a stoop draped in a blanket. 

That night has haunted me for years. I learned many lessons from the happenings 
that evening, and I learned them well. I internalized early on that there must have been 
something wrong with me and that was the reason I was unwanted. It is easy to 
understand now why it is difficult to tmst and my space is not easily shared with others. I 
appreciate the safety in the distance and have erected extremely fortified barriers. 


5 
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Admittedly, that has posed some relational barriers over the eourse of my 
existence but it also offered me the opportunity to develop an intimate connection to God. 
For as long as I can remember, God has always been a friend. I could talk to Him at any 
time about anything. At the time when I was left at the Stone’s home, out of fear, I made 
every effort to be invisible because I did not want to be sent away. My placement in their 
home was a divine intervention. With no children of their own, I was the recipient of 
focused attention and I quickly became my “daddy’s little girl.” 

My dad could be described as a strong family man. He embraced fully his role as 
provider, protector and the godly head of his household. From day one, he welcomed me 
and acknowledged me as his daughter. In addition to pastoring, my dad operated Harris 
Barber College in Raleigh, North Carolina. I have so many great stories in that place. My 
visits there were always exciting, and I spent countless hours being spun around in my 
dad's red leather barber's chair. My happiest times were with my dad, and the young men 
with whom he worked treated me like a princess. My daddy took the art of being a barber 
very seriously, and he attempted to instill the values of excellence and professionalism 
into everyone he trained, including me. 

My father’s true vocation was that of a pastor, and he genuinely possessed a 
pastor's heart. Whether in the sanctuary, at the barber school, or on the street, my dad 
lived to serve God's people. It was through his eyes that I caught my initial glimpse into 
who God was, and is, and would be in my life. Under his tutelage, my foundational 
lessons of what it meant to live as a Christian were learned. At the time I began living as 
his daughter, my dad pastured Pine Grove Missionary Baptist Church, Creedmoor, North 
Carolina, which was a fertile garden in which to begin spiritual development. I was 
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immersed in weekly worship services and several avenues of Christian education and 
enjoyed learning about God. I had learned to read at an early age and there were very few 
times I was without my Jesus Book (a children's book of Bible stories my dad gave me). 

When I got to be about five years old, I began spending Saturday afternoons with 
my dad in his study. He would read aloud portions of the sermon he was prepping for the 
next day. I would listen intently as he asked me questions about different sections. He 
wanted to make sure I could understand the illustrations and the main point of the 
sermon. This practice was very significant in helping me develop a relationship with 
scripture. He demonstrated a systematic approach to biblical study that he stressed was 
not reserved for preachers. These meetings also gave me a boost in confidence. It was 
liberating for me to know that an adult valued my thoughts. 

My relationship with my dad was very special. Many pivotal moments in my 
development can be attributed to him. One lesson I remember vividly began the Monday 
after I announced that I was ready to live my life for God and requested that my dad 
baptize me. I was six years old and he initiated a very serious conversation with me to 
assure that I knew the significance of my decision. For the next month we would embark 
on an adventure of intense study. Years later, he shared with me that he knew there was 
something special in me and it was his duty to preserve and protect that gift. 

My adoptive mother (my maternal aunt) was a career educator, first as a speech 
pathologist in the public school system then as an English professor at North Carolina 
Central University. She retired from that institution after thirty-seven years of service. 

For as long as I can remember she served as the musician for every church my daddy 
pastured. She was the ultimate pastor's wife. Faithful church attendance and participation 
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were her normal method of operation. She was not the type to sit in the second row 
looking up at her husband preaching on Sunday mornings. Mrs. Stone took an active role 
in her husband's ministry. She coordinated the entire music department at Pine Grove. 
Playing for every choir meant one or two nights of rehearsals each week and she enjoyed 
arranging several musical programs each year. My mom was also very involved in the 
church’s Christian Education Department. She served as Vacation Bible School 
Coordinator and taught numerous Sunday School classes. Her commitment to her 
husband and to the churches where he was serving definitely played a role in my spiritual 
development. 

As a member of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Inc., a sisterhood devoted to public 
service, I was witness to many of my mother’s civic activities. Countless Saturdays were 
filled with blood drives, food drives, clothing drives and scholarship fundraisers. All of 
this was her way of assuring that someone else could have a better life as a result of the 
opportunities we were afforded. 

Upon first glance it would appear that I was only a child who was forced to attend 
church services and participate because I was the pastor’s daughter. I now realize it was 
much deeper than that. It was there that my seedling of leadership was incubated. My 
participation in choir activities led me to become president of the children’s choir at 
seven and the songs taught me many lessons about how God interacts with His children. 

I was always amazed at the powerful effect a hymn could have on a congregation. A 
lingering result of the chaos prior to being placed in an adequate care environment was 
that I would often have nightmares. My mom taught me hymns and would often sing 
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them to me at night as a souree of eomfort so I eould go baek to sleep. Eventually, I 
would sing these songs to myself as I drifted off. 

I attended sehools within the Durham City Sehool System and lived in walking 
distance of all my schools. I was exposed to teachers who enjoyed their vocation and 
cared about their students. Many of them were involved in organizations or on boards 
with my parents. I knew they would not hesitate to communicate my classroom 
activities. Many of the comments on my reports cards included statements such as, 
“Alycia is academically gifted and bores easily which sometimes results in her being 
disruptive in class.” My dad’s response was a spanking and a lecture in which he stressed 
that no matter how smart I was or how bored I was, my job in school was to behave at all 
times and to learn everything that was taught. My mother’s response was a serious 
talking to and arranging for standardized intellectual testing at age seven. The result of 
that testing was my classification as Academically Gifted which meant that I got to 
participate in special classes at school more suited for my abilities. 

I continued to excel academically, and by the time I reached junior high school, I 
was awarded with my first induction into an honor society. I loved my junior high 
school. It bore the name of an honored African American educator and the panther 
(school mascot) pride ran deep among students and faculty alike. It was there that I 
began my athletic career. I participated in softball, volleyball, track, cheerleading, and 
dance. Our school was notorious for its dance group and we were able to travel all over 
the state to perform, even for the Governor of North Carolina at a Christmas dinner. 
During this period I was given numerous leadership opportunities as team captain for 
sports, student government and the Junior Honor Society. My athletic coach was also a 
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civic minded woman who did not limit her interaction with young ladies to school; she 
was also a mentor with a group called The Duchess of Utopia. About twenty-five young 
ladies from all over the city participated. Within this program, we were exposed to the 
“finer” things in life. Activities included etiquette training, formal dinners, plays, 
symphony concerts and operas. We were also able to serve as Junior Commissioners for 
the City of Durham and to offer tutoring services to children housed at the community 
shelter. 

My life was turned upside down when my biological mother, decided she wanted 
to give parenting another try. The summer before my junior year, she came to Durham 
and dropped the bomb that she was moving to Statesboro, Georgia and taking me with 
her. After developing in a world where I was the center of parental attention, Joyce 
asserted the fact that I was never legally adopted, and I was forced to move with her. The 
day Joyce came to pick me up was a very dark day. All was right in my world and now 
Joyce was disrupting everything. Prior to the move, she made numerous promises about 
finally being ready to be a parent. My mom and dad were devastated and so was I. 
Joyce’s efforts to be a quality parent lasted about two months. I was forced to be the 
adult in our home and fully rely on all my parents had taught me about God and about 
life. My faith was developed immensely during that period. The time of spiritual testing 
intensified when I became seriously ill shortly after my sixteenth birthday. 

I began having strange sensations in my chest that often resulted in fainting. After 
several months of emergency room visits and testing, I was diagnosed with a heart 
condition, Wolff-Parkinson-White Syndrome, commonly known as WPW. For me it was 
just one more negative thing that came out of living in Statesboro. However the day of 
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that appointment was also the day I experienced a vision, which solidified my call to 
ministry. It was clear that WPW had the potential to end my life but God reminded me 
that I was created for His purpose. Although, I did not understand it all, I accepted the 
call and after my pastor confirmed God's assignment for me. I preached my initial sermon 
on September 25, 1983.1 called my daddy after the service and he was very proud and 
encouraging. It was almost like when I was a little girl. Weekly we would talk and 
discuss scripture. He even sent me several books to help me with study and sermon 
preparation. Even then, he stressed the preciousness of being trusted with God’s Word 
and wanted to make sure I handled God’s Word and God’s people with the utmost care. 
Church was my safe haven. Home was filled with alcohol, drugs, physical abuse and 
emotional attacks. I refused to allow dysfunction to become my new normal. I knew God 
would keep me even in the midst of it. I am firmly convinced that it was my ministry 
activity that sustained me during that period. 

I held on to complete high school and was offered a full scholarship to Clark 
Atlanta University in Atlanta, Georgia but chose to return home and attend North 
Carolina Central University in Durham, North Carolina. Although I told none of my 
college classmates that I was a minister, I always remained active in church through 
singing and teaching. Campus life was filled with days as a majorette and cheerleader. I 
was pretty popular and even participated in a few college pageants. By my sophomore 
year I made the lifelong commitment to the sorority my mother had given so much of her 
time and energy to. As a member of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Incorporated - Alpha 
Lambda chapter I learned a lot about myself and my power as part of something much 
bigger than myself. I developed more intensely as a leader within an organization that, at 
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that time, stood as a beacon of public service and sisterhood for almost seventy-five 
years. The sorority offered me an opportunity for leadership development, and I served 
in various positions including Chapter President. 

Upon the conclusion of my time on the sloping hills of Dear Ole’ NCC, 1 left with 
a Bachelor of Business Administration Degree in Accounting, a Masters of Education 
Degree in Special Education, and a signed contract with the Chapel Hill-Carrboro School 
System. It was also very comforting as I settled into adult life that my parents were just a 
few minutes away. Although many people in Durham did not know me as a preacher, I 
maintained very high standards of personal discipline and surrounded myself with a 
group of associates who lived by similar standards. 

By this time my dad had retired from preaching full-time, and I began attending a 
large church which had grown out of a traditional Baptist church that was the sister 
church of Pine Grove. It was there, under the leadership of my dad’s long-time friend 
that I began to slowly move back into open ministry. I was placed over a small Covenant 
Care Group and was responsible for a monthly worship service for about ten families. 

My responsibilities also included attending to many of their ministry needs such as sick 
visits, pre-marital and grief counseling as needed. It was there that I gained intimate 
knowledge of church leadership on a much larger scale than the traditional Baptist 
church. The pastor offered teachings on how to incorporate the Word of God into every 
aspect of a believer’s life. My time of service there was instrumental in expanding my 
vision of Christian ministry to include a much more interdenominational and 
international focus. In the spring of 1998,1 was asked to become the Middle School 
Department Chair for the church’s school. The academy is a church owned school for 
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children in kindergarten through twelfth grades. I enjoyed several years teaching middle 
school math to students from five different counties in North Carolina. A major challenge 
during my employ was the very blurry lines of separation between church and school. 

Just before I began teaching, the senior pastor was diagnosed with throat cancer. 

It was an awful blow to the entire organization and his subsequent death drastically 
changed everything. God clearly spoke to me that this would be my last year there as a 
teacher and as a church member. I watched in disbelief as many of my colleagues were 
forced out and told “Your season is up.” This sweep included the firing of the school 
principal who just happened to have been the pastor’s brother. I did not listen to God’s 
voice because I rationalized that I needed a job. This disobedience resulted in some 
frustrating consequences. It was my worst year teaching ever. When I was asked to 
change final grades for certain students I tendered my resignation. 

In an interesting confirmation of God’s perfect timing, leaving that position put 
me in position for a long distance introduction to a man who was serving as pastor of an 
underground church in Saudi Arabia. I agreed to be his pen pal and the result of my 
agreement was over two years of letters and a marriage proposal via telephone. By May 
of 2000 Gerry had returned to the Philippines so I embarked on a journey to meet him 
and his family in his home country. In less than two weeks, I became Mrs. Geraldo Delim 
Marcena at Mount Calvary Baptist Church in Sison, Pangasinan, Philippines on June 9, 
2000. Very shortly after our wedding ceremony, I had to fly back to the United States. 

For the first two years of our marriage, we had to live in separate countries. Admittedly 
this was a difficult period of testing, however, it also solidified our union. Finally, on 
July 4, 2002, he arrived in the United States. 
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The joy of our reunion was quickly clouded as we received the news his father 
died that same day. We suffered other significant losses over our first few years together. 
Gerry’s mom never got over her husband’s death and she passed away in September 
2004. Just before Christmas of that same year, my daddy was in a bad accident with a 
train and died as a result of those injuries. I was devastated because he was the one 
person who always saw me as I really was. On December 26, 2004 I preached the eulogy 
of Rev. C. R. Stone in Pine Grove Missionary Baptist Church. The congregation honored 
him with a plot and he was laid to rest in the cemetery of the church he had pastured for 
over twenty years. Two years later, one of Gerry’s older sisters, Linda died suddenly. 
She had lived with debilitating arthritis for years, and our frustration was that had she 
been in the United States, her health care regimen could have probably prevented her 
death. The ups and downs of marriage have only served to strengthen our faith in God 
and our love for each other. 1 am firmly convinced that Gerry is God’s perfect choice for 
me. Gerry is a very specific way that God actively demonstrates His love for me and I 
am forever grateful for the gift of my husband. 

Upon first glance my life’s path appears very ragged and disjointed. Yet, when 
examined through a believer’s perspective 1 realize the undeniable truth of Psalm 37:23, 
My steps are ordered of the Lord. In an effort to recover from the loss of a much loved 
pastor and the abrupt change in my job, I secured a position at Self Help Credit Union. 

For almost six years, I was safe and secure in my career in Housing and Finance. Then 
without warning, I was laid off. With much prompting from my spouse I applied to Shaw 
University Divinity School and was accepted within sixty days of being laid off. I dove 
into seminary like a fish into water and worked very hard and completed the program in 
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two years. As I completed my Master of Divinity Degree I began to launch my next plan, 
which was to complete my doctoral studies at United Theological Seminary. God’s plan 
directed me to Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE). 

I previously had some very transformative experiences within the hospital 
ministry setting with friends and sorority sisters and had been interested in more focused 
training in this area for some time. So in an effort to avoid idleness, I applied for the 
program. Admittedly this was not a whole-hearted effort in that it was not what I wanted. 
It has become very clear however that this is what God wanted for me. The CPE 
program offered space to continue my healing as I attended to the healing of others. My 
CPE internship began at a small community hospital in Raleigh. The process of 
engagement was rooted in the action-reflection-action model. While on the surface much 
of chaplaincy is about the patient, but much of this training was also about the chaplain. 
During that internship I learned about me - what lies beneath the surface. It was much 
more than going into a room, talking with a patient, praying for them and leaving. The 
chaplaincy program required that I reflect, in open forum with my peers and evaluate 
why I did and said almost everything I did and said. I discovered that in an effort to have 
“perfect” visits I would not address some of the difficult situations of life and that my 
issues with abandonment and unforgiveness were still wreaking havoc in my 
relationships. 

God’s timing for all of this was revelatory with regard to my interactions with my 
biological mother. Her serious illness had forced our reconnection in 2008 and she had 
subsequently been brought to North Carolina for rehabilitation. As her health improved. 


it became clear she could not return to her home in Baltimore and I “welcomed” her into 
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my home. Through interactions during the CPE Program, it became evident that I had 
not truly forgiven her: I was still angry with her and I tolerated her. Initially, that was 
difficult, but thankfully, I became more compassionate towards her. 

Upon completion of my internship, I applied for a year-long residency at one of 
the most prestigious teaching hospitals in the nation, Duke University Medical Center. It 
was during my time at Duke that I began to specialize in Palliative Care which is 
connected to serious and prolonged illness and end of life concerns. After the first year I 
was chosen for a very rare second-year residency in North Carolina’s largest state health 
agency, UNC Hospitals in Chapel Hill in Palliative Care. Each day, I was afforded the 
opportunity to do life-changing work. I got to walk with people during crisis, help them 
create meaning in tragedy, and attempt to hear what God says through suffering and loss. 

As a pastoral care provider, I have integrated my roots in the Missionary Baptist 
tradition and found that my most authentic self still connects deeply with God as a loving, 
powerful, often mysterious deity. I see life, relationships, and even God’s intervention as 
complicated and messy sometimes; I have learned that this work requires grace and 
softness of me. At other times, I have to let go of my proclivity for talking plain and 
challenging systems and powers. I have discovered that when I am doing my most 
energized, passionate, and creative work, I live to comfort the afflicted and afflict the 
comfortable. The way I experience God as a friend who will journey with me throughout 
each and every messy day is the way I want to journey with all those in my care. This is 
a valuable part of my identity as a minister regardless of the venue. 

In God’s perfect time, July 2015,1 was surprised with an email from United 
Theological Seminary informing me that my application was being considered for an 
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exception and that I could enter the Doctor of Ministry program in August. As I move 
forward in this journey, I am both excited and somewhat fearful. Excited about a new 
chapter starting, I am fearful because I do not know where this road is leading. I 
recognize the need for holistic care for congregants and that there needs to be a safe 
haven for people to discuss their issues. I envision an opportunity to utilize all the 
intricacies of my story to assist others as they Minimize Leadership Burnout Through the 
Practice of Self-Care. 

Although my membership and service continue in my home church. Orange 
Grove Missionary Baptist Church, my project is designed to be flexible in that it can be 
used by leadership operating in a variety of roles. Therefore, my context is a master’s 
level class at Apex School of Theology located in Durham, North Carolina Thankfully, 
Dr. Lafayette Maxwell, Dean of Doctor of Ministry expressed great interest in this 
project and has committed to support this endeavor. I was first introduced to Dr. Maxwell 
as a seminary student. Since that time I have been allowed several opportunities to work 
with him in various ministry situations. Within this context, my role, as a facilitator rather 
than a participant, allows enough distance so that my results will not be contaminated. 

The Apex School of Theology is located in Durham, North Carolina which is part 
of the Triangle Area. North Carolina is the twenty-eighth largest state in the country in 
terms of area but it has a relatively high population density. It is estimated that the state’s 
population will exceed ten million in 2016, up from the 2010 population of 9.53 million. 
This is the result of a very healthy growth rate of 1.13%, which ranks fourteenth in the 
nation.^ The state’s population reported as under five years old was 6.7%, 24.4% were 

' “North Carolina CDP QuickFacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed 
December 26, 2015, http://www.census.gov/quickfacts/table/PST045215/37. 
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under eighteen, and 12.0% were sixty-five or older. Females made up approximately 51% 
of the population. 

North Carolina has a large African American population that makes up almost a 
quarter of its total population. Since the 1970s, the number of middle-class black 
residents has increased, and most African Americans live on the eastern Coastal Plain and 
in areas of the Piedmont Plateau. North Carolina is also home to the largest American 
Indian population on the East Coast with an estimated population of 110,000 with eight 
tribal nations recognized. 

Throughout the United States, 49.19% of the population report that they are 
religious, meaning that they affiliate with an organized religion. In North Carolina 
47.51% classify themselves as religious including 18.68% identifying as Baptists.^ North 
Carolina, like other Southern states, has traditionally been overwhelmingly Protestant. By 
the late nineteenth century, the largest Protestant denomination was the Southern 
Baptists. However, the rapid influx of northerners and immigrants from Latin America is 
steadily increasing the number of Roman Catholics and Jews in the state. Baptists remain 
the single largest church denomination in the state, however. 

The growing diversity of religious groups in North Carolina is most visible in 
the state’s larger urban areas, of which Raleigh-Durham is one. It is here and in the 
suburbs that most of the state's new immigrants and residents have settled. However, in 
many rural counties, the Southern Baptists remain the dominant Christian church. The 
second-largest Protestant church in North Carolina is the Methodist church, which is 
strong in the northern Piedmont, and especially in populous Guilford County. There 

^ “North Carolina State: Religion,” Sperling’s Best Places, accessed September 9, 2016, 
http://www.bestplaces.net/religion/state/north_carolina/. 
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are also substantial numbers of Quakers in Guilford County, and northeastern North 
Carolina. 


Apex School of Theology 

Apex School of Theology (ASOT) was founded in 1995 as Apex Academy 
School of Religion and later changed its name to Apex School of Theology. The school 
was founded by the Reverend Dr. Joseph E. Perkins at the historic, Apex First Baptist 
Church, Apex NC, where he is the pastor. ASOT outgrew the church facilities and moved 
to 5104 Revere Road, Durham, NC in 2002. In 2006, the school relocated to the heart of 
Research Triangle Park, 2945 South Miami Boulevard, Suite 114, Durham, NC. Apex is 
approved to offer its degree programs on campus and online by Transnational 
Association of Christian Colleges and Schools, (TRACS), located in Forest, Virginia, 
which is accredited by the United States Department of Education. Apex offers Federal 
Pell Grants, Federal loans. Veterans Administration Educational Benefits, Presidential 
Scholarships, and interest-free payment plans to qualified students. The school also offers 
the Master of Arts in Christian Counseling and Doctor of Ministry Degrees, which are 
being required by Christian professionals across the nation. Apex is one of the few 
private, freestanding theological undergraduate and graduate schools to offer its degree 
programs online. 

There are a number of excellent religious and divinity schools in the North 
Carolina Research Triangle Park area. However, several reasons motivated the founding 
of ASOT: To reach and serve area clergy who wanted formal theological training, and to 


meet the educational needs of lay leaders in the faith community who could not afford the 
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tuition of other seminaries. Our students are from a number of denominations in the faith 


community. They serve small, medium, and large churches as pastors, Christian 
educators, teachers, chaplains, and nursing/rest home providers of ministry. Many of 
them are bright and brilliant adult learners who are destined to use the training they 
receive here to enlarge the Kingdom of God in the earth (Matthew 6:10). Apex School of 
Theology provides them an opportunity to fulfill their “call” to Christian service. Their 
motto is “Training Church Leaders for the 21st Century.” 

The faculty and staff of ASOT have benefited from the faith community and serve 
here at a minimal stipend as a way of giving back something to the community that 
nurtured them. This is how they keep the tuition affordable for those who wish to receive 
a Christian-based education from an accredited school. The faculty achieved 
accreditation with all of its costs, while holding tuition at a bare minimum. Most of the 
staff and faculty have been here from the beginning, and there is a long list of qualified 
people who wish to be associated with ASOT. All of the faculty members have either a 
master’s or terminal degree from an accredited institution. The students are serving in 
many capacities in the faith community. A formal education allows them to sharpen their 
skills and/or learn new skills. They believe they have been effective in filling their niche 
in theological education. 

Apex School of Theology offers Distance Education (ApexDE). Through 
ApexDE, you can earn your theological degree 100% online. You can complete your 
coursework at your own convenience. Apex has articulation agreements with the 
Seminary Extension of the Southern Baptist Convention and several other educational 
institutions. ApexDE offers students the opportunity to acquire the same levels of 
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knowledge and competencies as those students completing its regular on-campus degree 
programs. Programs that are offered on-campus and online include: (Associate Degree in 
Christian Education, Bachelor of Theology, Master of Christian Education, Master of 
Arts in Christian Counseling, Master of Divinity, and Doctor of Ministry Degrees). Off- 
campus extension continuing education programs, independent study programs, and life¬ 
long learning opportunities are also available. The Doctor of Ministry Program was 
approved and started in January 2008. The program is designed to enhance ministry .skills 
of practicing clergy-persons in areas of Christian ministry. 

The ASOT provides theological education to prepare clergy and laity for service 
in churches, Christian ministries and the community. The institution’s educational 
programs are intended to increase the student’s level of knowledge, as well as help them 
remain committed to maintaining its diverse student body, faculty and staff. The 
institution’s history is grounded in the African-American religious experience. 

The institution expresses its commitment to the student’s overall development by 
promoting life-long learning, scholarly inquiry, and a commitment of service to others. 
Programs and services are geared towards promoting and nurturing students’ growth and 
development as persons who appreciate cultural diversity, and embody a sense of civic, 
social and religious responsibility. Apex School of Theology follows an open-door 
admission policy based on the necessity of responding to each person at the appropriate 
individual level of ability and development. Apex School of Theology is an 
interdenominational, interracial, and gender inclusive community modeled on diversity, 
which constitutes the Body of Christ. 
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The educational and service programs provide theological education and training 
to a constituency of mature, bi-vocational, and commuting students. These services are 
intended to enhance the student’s skills, and expand the student’s awareness, as well as 
broaden the student’s perspective on quality of life. The curriculum is designed and 
implemented to prepare the clergy and laity for various ministries in theology and general 
education. Apex School of Theology provides programs of biblical and theological 
studies, general education, continuing education, and studies in Christian Education, 
Pastoral ministry, world mission, church vocation, a Bachelor’s Program, a Master of 
Divinity Program, Master of Christian Education, Master Christian Counseling and a 
Doctorate of Ministry Degree. 

Additionally, ASOT stresses character development, which includes religious, 
cultural, social and ethical values.ASOT collectively endeavor to create a schedule 
offering non-traditional hours; building in the flexibility necessary to accommodate all 
that may enroll. Apex School of Theology purposes to prepare students for the mature 
performance of their vocation. Worship is central to campus and personal life. It hopes to 
develop in each graduate a disciplined intelligence, life-long prayer life, informed by 
sound learning and equipped for worthy Christian Ministries. Its resources are offered to 
students with a diversity of ministerial aims, through recruitment and trained support to 
prepare persons for pastoral and lay leadership in their church community. Ultimately, 
ASOT’s mission is to serve Jesus Christ through graduating students who have 
demonstrated competency in their chosen fields of study. 

Apex School of Theology is a Christian higher education institution with an 
African-American culture. It is a spiritual community grounded in agape (love). The 
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School follows its motto: “Training Church Leaders For the 21st Century.” The 
philosophical and theological foundation is the Word of God as presented in the Holy 
Scriptures, The Godhead (Father), is our source of all truth; it is Christ-centered and is 
led by the Holy Spirit. 

Apex School of Theology seeks to provide a learning process that allows the 
student freedom of inquiry in a religious learning community of exchange between 
faculty, staff, and administration. Learning is a process of community wholeness as stated 
in their “Value Statement.” The course offerings are guided by the biblical principles 
found in II Timothy 3:16-17 and Ephesians 4:1-3. 

Apex School of Theology is located in Durham, NC in the Research Triangle 
between several major educational institutions including Duke University, Shaw 
University, North Carolina State University, North Carolina Central University, the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and others. The area is rich in academic 
heritage and resources. Apex School of Theology is the outgrowth of Apex First Baptist 
Church and the vision of Dr. Joseph E. Perkins, Pastor of the church and President of the 
College. 

In reviewing my spiritual autobiography and contextual analysis, a synergy exists 
between my personal experience and my context. As a result of this connection, the 
circumstances are favorable for this project to be a change agent within my context. 
Enhanced ministry effectiveness takes place as one becomes mindful of their own needs 
in their own personal development for ministry. At the intersection of my personal 
experience and context, there is a model of ministry that has emerged. Out of my 
spiritual journey and passion, there surfaces a desire to create an atmosphere that 
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promotes care to clergy as they care for the sheep. Within the context, there exists a 
wide range of persons who operate in congregational leadership from various ministry 
disciples. Out of this pool there exists a long-standing ideal that is deeply rooted. 

Largely, clergy members, regardless of personal demographics, seminary training or 
vocational specifics have a need for accountability, support and care as they move 
forward in ministerial leadership. 

While I benefitted from the many positive aspects associated with life as a 
pastor’s daughter, upon deeper reflection, I have also become cognizant of a major deficit 
intertwined within the vocation of ministry and by default the majority of seminary 
programs. Lifelong observations of clergy reveal that while these leaders make time for 
services, weddings, funerals, hospital visits and a myriad of other needs for those who 
occupy the pews, they often neglect to prioritize the activities that will rejuvenate and 
sustain them personally. 

As I matured in Christ and became more accepting of my calling, I pursued 
further education at the very institution my father attended, Shaw University Divinity 
School. It was at Shaw that I was able to garner a solid foundation for what is deemed 
prudent for ministry vocation. The academy supplied the tools to help me operate 
effectively in ministry. However, very little attention was given regarding how to 
effectively care for myself during that process. Graduating with a seminary degree was 
actually only the beginning. One phase of my journey had been completed; but yet, there 
was so much more that needed to be addressed if I were to enjoy healthy longevity in my 


vocation. 
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Many leaders within the context accept as their vocational goal caring for every 
aspect of everyone in their ministry context. The sentiment that their primary job is that 
of selfless care-giver is shared by clergy and congregations alike. Like a nurse or 
counselor, we often see ourselves as someone whose job it is to help people feel better or 
feel good. Most care-givers go home at the end of a shift and are no longer on call, but 
many pastors feel responsible for their communities twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
a week. Often we see this to mean jumping at the drop of a hat to address a parishioner’s 
need, whether truly urgent or not. Life and death are urgent. Much of the daily doings of 
the church - gossip, scheduling issues, complaints or other mundane things are not. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The aim of the biblical foundations is to set forth a model of ministry entitled 
Minimizing Leadership Burnout through the Practice of Self-Care. The model addresses 
the elements integral to establishing a routine of self-care which proposes to lessen the 
tendency toward burnout among church leaders. It seeks to provide an avenue of 
ministry to the ministry leader. Traditionally, church leadership has existed as a vocation 
steeped in the ideal of service to others accompanied with a sacrifice of self. The 
pressure to be all things to all persons under the pastor’s charge can leave, that if left 
unchecked, can lead to burnout. It is a significant risk factor for Christian leaders who 
have a calling to care for others. It is something that happens all too frequently as a result 
of never-ending ministry stress and the need to continually give at one’s own spiritual, 
emotional and physical expense. Its consequences can be devastating for the minister, 
family and church. 

First Kings 19:1-5 and Mark 6:30-32, explored in the pages to follow testify to the 
fact that those who serve God’s people must promote self-care holistically if they are to 
be effective within their communities. The Old Testament scripture provides an example 
of a mighty man of God who was a victim to depression so severe that he desired death. 
Within the New Testament paradigm, we observe Jesus’ example of how effective 

leaders should attend to their own needs as they minister to others. 
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Colin Buckland describes burnout in “Freedom to Lead” as “The exhausting of 
the inner resource that enables a carer to go on caring. The using up of the essential 
“inner you” can render the individual to a serious condition of dysfunctionality. The 
spending of self on others in such a way can lead the minister’s “inner bank balance” into 
the “red,” where there is nothing left for self ^ 


Old Testament 

The Old Testament scripture chronicled Elijah’s reaction to the effects of 
ministry. It had been selected as an illustration of how easily one called to lead God’s 
people were overcome by the pressures of leadership and found themselves in a state of 
burnout. 1 Kings 19:1-5 states: 

Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and how he had killed all the prophets 
with the sword. Then Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah, saying, “So may the 
gods do to me, and more also, if I do not make your life like the life of one of 
them by this time tomorrow.” Then he was afraid; he got up and fled for his life, 
and came to Beersheba, which belongs to Judah; he left his servant there. But he 
himself went a day’s journey into the wilderness, and came and sat down under a 
solitary broom tree. He asked that he might die: “It is enough; now, O Lord, take 
away my life, for I am no better than my ancestors.” Then he lay down under the 
broom tree and fell asleep. Suddenly an angel touched him and said to him, “Get 
up and eat.”^ 

Elijah was called as a prophet. He was first mentioned in scripture when he declared to 
King Ahab that a severe drought would begin immediately to test Israel and its 
leadership. About a hundred years had passed in ancient Israel since the time of King 
David, who had set a high standard of faithfulness and integrity in serving the one true 


* Colin Buckland, Freedom to Lead: Healthy Leaders Grow Healthy Churches (London, UK: 
Crusade for World Revival, 2006), 22. 

^ Biblical citations within the document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless 
otherwise noted. 
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God. King Ahab was wicked and did more to provoke God to anger than all the kings of 
Israel who had come before him. The apostasy during Ahab’s reign was the result of 
many years of corrupt kings and increasing evil, until wickedness filled the land. A 
majority of the people had yielded to Satan and his demons through their worship of the 
Canaanite gods Baal and Ashtoreth. Still, God had declared that there were 7,000 persons 
in Israel who had not worshipped Baal during that very wicked time. (1 Kgs. 19:18). 
Earlier, God sent warnings and waited patiently for His people to separate themselves 
from the pagan influences that surrounded them and to return to true worship (1 Kgs. 
14:6-16). Now God was going to bring a severe judgment on the nation to stir them to 
action. 

Our chosen passage stood in sharp and startling contrast to the chapter it followed. 
Within chapter eighteen we found Elijah bold and courageous as he victoriously faced 
multiple obstacles. The chapter concluded, “the hand of the Lord was on Elijah, and he 
girded up his loins and outran Ahab to Jezreel.” Elijah just experienced God’s 
supernatural strength to do the extraordinary. However, in chapter nineteen, Elijah is 
found fearful, running scared, exhausted, depressed, and he wanted to die. Here the text 
captured the cause of the change in Elijah. King Ahab told the notorious Jezebel what 
Elijah did. She reacted with vengeance and threatened Elijah’s life. Elijah ran for his life 
down to Beersheba in the desert in the southernmost part of Judah. Leaving his servant, 
he continued another day’s journey further into the desert. He crawled under a scrubby 
tree and, in deep depression, asked God to let him die. This text is a suitable foundation 
because it reflected the reality of burnout among leaders who faithfully served God. 
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First and Second Kings received their names because they documented the reigns 
of the forty monarchs of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah following David. Israel had 
twenty kings, and Judah had twenty, including one female who usurped the throne: 
Athaliah.^ In the Hebrew Bible, First and Second Kings were one book until the sixteenth 
century. The ancients regarded them as the continuation of the narrative began in 
Samuel."^ The Septuagint (Greek) translation of the Hebrew text, dated approximately in 
250 B.C., was the first to divide Kings into two books.^ That division has continued to the 
present day. The Septuagint translators, however, called these two books three and four 
Kingdoms (or Reigns). First and Second Kingdoms (or Reigns) were our First and 
Second Samuel. Jerome’s Vulgate (Latin) translation, which dates to about A.D. 400, 
changed the name from Kingdoms to Kings.^ The books were presented as primarily 
historical accounts in the English Bible. They both described the history of the kings and 
queens of Israel and Judah. They began with the last days of David and included 
Jeroboam’s revolution, when the kingdom became divided. They concluded with the 
exile in Babylon. 

First and Second Kings were the last of the Former Prophets books in the Hebrew 
Bible. The others were Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. Most Old Testament scholars today 
believed several different individuals wrote and edited Kings because of theories 


^ Paul R. House, 1, 2 Kings, New American Commentary Series (Nashville, TN: Broadman and 
Holman Publishers, 1995), 18. 

Gene Rice, Nations Under God, International Theological Commentary Series (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William B. Eerdmans, 1990), 8. 

^ Rice, Nations Under God, 8. 


® House, 1, 2 Kings, 23. 
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concerning textual transmission that had gained popularity in the last 150 years.^ 
However, many conservatives have continued to follow the older tradition of the church 
that one individual probably put Kings together.^ This view found support in the stylistic 
and linguistic features that ran through the whole work and make it read like the product 
of a single writer. Some of these features are the way the writer described and 
summarized each king’s reign, the consistent basis on which he evaluated all the kings, 
and recurring terms and phrases. Paul House believed the same writer composed Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings.^ Martin Noth, believed in single authorship but in an author 
who lived in the mid-sixth century B.C.'° This theory asserted the writer of Kings used 
Deuteronomy as the standard by which they evaluated what Israel and its leaders did 
during the years those books recorded. Even though many advocates of this view were 
liberal in their theology, the text supported the basic thesis of this theory. 

The identity of the writer was unknown and has been for centuries. Ancient 
Jewish tradition suggested Ezra or Ezekiel as possible writers since both of these men 
were inspired writers who lived after the Babylonian exile. The record of King 


^ Tremper Longman III and Raymond B. Dillard, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 2nd ed. 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 171-175. 

* Donald John Wiseman, 1 and 2 Kings: An Introduction and Commentary (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1993), 16, 53. 

^ House, 1, 2 Kings, 38-39. 

Martin Noth, The Deuteronomistic History, Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
Supplement Series 15 (Sheffield, UK: JSOT Press, 1981), 75-78. 

" Longman III and Dillard, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 182-186. 

David M. Howard Jr., An Introduction to the Old Testament Historical Books (Chicago, IL: 
Moody Press, 1993), 179-182. 


Howard, Jr., An Introduction to the Old Testament, 180. 
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Jehoiachin’s release from Babylonian captivity (2 Kgs. 25:27-30) pointed to a date of 
final composition sometime after that event. Jeremiah had traditional Babylonian 
Talmudic support as well, though Jeremiah apparently never went to Babylon but died in 
Egypt. Someone else could have written the last few verses of the book (2 Kgs. 25:27- 
30), or, perhaps, all of Kings. Most non-conservatives dated Kings considerably later than 
the sixth or fifth centuries. 

In First Kings verses one through four were witnesses as Elijah fled from his 
prophetic ministry. The story opened with a reference to the previous chapter where 
Elijah had defeated and killed the prophets of Baal in the great contest on Mount Carmel. 
When Jezebel, the royal patron of the Baal prophets, hears of Elijah’s actions she 
dispatched a messenger to inform him that she will have his life (1 Kgs. 19:2). Elijah is 
persecuted for his faithfulness and for demanding total obedience to one God because 
such loyalty threatens the powers of leadership and their ideas about whom or what 
people should worship. 

Elijah’s response to this opposition was surprising. Previously he had not 
hesitated to stand up to King Ahab (Kgs. 17:1; 18:17-18) and to the prophets of Baal, but 
now he is fearful and fled to Beersheba, the southernmost settlement in Judah, well out of 
reach of Jezebel, queen of Northern Israel. In Beersheba, Elijah left his servant behind 
and traveled an additional day’s journey into the desert. This could be viewed as a suicide 
attempt because no one could live long in the harsh wilderness south of Beersheba. Elijah 
lay down under a bush and asked God to take his life, claiming that he was no better than 

Gleason Archer Jr., A Survey of Old Testament Introduction (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1974), 

289-291. 

Archer Jr., A Survey of Old Testament Introduction, 289-291. 
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his fathers. “Fathers” was probably a referenee to his prophetic predecessors, and so 
Elijah bemoaned his discouragement at his lack of success in encouraging the Israelites to 
be faithful to the one true God. When Jezebel sought Elijah’s life he would not surrender 
it to her, but then he fled into the desert and asked God to take it. The effect was to focus 
on the crisis which created the tension in the narrative: Would Elijah continue to serve as 
God’s prophet or not?^*’ 

The Elijah of chapter nineteen was vulnerable, discouraged and filled with fear. 

He despaired and considered giving up on his calling, but the next section of the story 
illustrated that God was not about to give up on him. Elijah’s renewal was captured in 
verses 19:5-9. It began as Elijah lay down under a bush and fell asleep. This illustrated 
his lack of vitality and his unwillingness or inability to continue his prophetic ministry. 
Out of the blue, a messenger of God awakened him and told him to eat and drink. Most 
translations called this messenger an angel, but the Hebrew term “ma/aA:” more basically 
meant messenger, and was the identical term used for the messenger whom Jezebel had 
sent to Elijah (1 Kgs. 19:2). Jezebel sent a messenger of death; but, God sent a messenger 
of life who served Elijah food and water - two essentials for survival in the harsh 
wilderness.Elijah ate, drank, but then fell asleep again, indicating that he had not 
recovered from his lethargy. The messenger roused Elijah again and urged him to eat and 
drink, this time providing a reason, “or the journey will be too much for you” (1 Kgs. 
19:7). 


Richard D. Nelson, First and Second Kings (Atlanta, GA; John Knox Press, 1987), 126. 

Alan J. Hauser, “Yahweh Versus Death: The Real Struggle in 1 Kings 17-19,” in From Carmel 
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Almond, 1990), 64. 
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The point of the story was not just that Elijah makes a physical trip to Mount 
Sinai, for the meaning goes much deeper. Elijah was is in crisis and wanted to terminate 
both his prophetic ministry and his life. In an act of sheer grace God intervened; provided 
the prophet with life-giving food and water; and sent him on a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai, 
the place that is forever associated with the source and essence of Israelite faith. This 
story called out to those among God’s people who are worn-out, fearful, or need renewal. 
In a parallel to our need for actual food and water to sustain our physical bodies, the story 
suggested a spiritual way forward. Elijah had to eat and drink of God’s life-giving 
sustenance, return to the bedrock of faith, and listen for God’s still small voice. That was 
the path to find new energy, new vision, and a new sense of purpose. 

Within this text, Elijah is found in a state that could be categorized as burnout. 
Elijah’s actions were not the actions of faith or fellowship, but of desperation and fatigue. 
This text also offered a glimpse into God’s method of restoration when one of His 
servants reaches the breaking point. 

Lessons from Elijah 

Thankfully, there is much that can be learned from Elijah. He lived as one of 
God’s servants and with a nature like ours. Just like the rest of us, he was vulnerable to 
the stress associated with his vocation. He experienced the problem of depression, that 
mental and emotional condition marked by feelings of discouragement, worthlessness, 
dejection, guilt, apprehension, and failure. Depression takes hold when people are faced 
with unmet expectations.^^ Timothy LaHaye says, “of the hundreds of depressed cases I 
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have examined, without exception they began with a disappointment or an experience in 
which the individual was displeased.”^^ People tend to move toward depression as they 
become disappointed in their performance, or in another’s performance, or when 
something they were expecting did not materialize. For most, one incidence of this sort 
is not enough; but in combination with other pressures, it can become devastating. 

This story of Elijah captured a perfect storm of circumstances that resulted in a 
leader experiencing burnout. Elijah faced emotional exhaustion, depersonalization and a 
reduction in personal accomplishment. It is worthy of note that for Elijah, just like for 
any leader, burnout was not the result of one brief incident. King Ahab and Queen 
Jezebel were Elijah’s greatest earthly enemies during his life. They were wicked rulers 
who reigned over the land of Israel. Elijah had been battling their way of life for over 
twenty years. During their reign, it was common for followers of God to 
be persecuted for their beliefs. King Ahab allowed Jezebel to kill off God’s prophets, and 
the situation was so bad that they had to go into hiding just to survive. God eventually 
had enough of this situation and sent Elijah to stop Jezebel from slaughtering his people. 

Elijah was used by God to teach many about the Eord and to confront the evil 
rulers in the land of Israel and Judah. Also, he was used during a contest on Mt. Carmel 
to see who had the strongest god. Baal’s priests lost the competition, and they were 
slaughtered by the people. King Ahab was angry, and Jezebel wanted to destroy Elijah 
for the damage that he had done to her false religious system. God had used Elijah to 
avenge his followers’ deaths. Even with this success, Elijah had not been able to convince 
the people to completely turn to a holy way of life. 
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First Kings, the nineteenth chapter, presents Elijah as emotionally and physically 
drained. He lacked the energy to face people or another project. He felt helpless, hopeless 
and trapped in his escape from Jezebel. The passage just breathes complete and utter 
exhaustion, and this is not surprising. Elijah had been up for an extended period of time 
battling the prophets of Baal on Mt. Carmel. During that time, he repaired and built an 
altar; dug a trench, arranged the wood, butchered an ox and placed it on the altar. Unlike 
the prophets of Baal, the text states that “they” the prophets of Baal, did this together (1 
Kgs. 18:26) and that “he,” Elijah, did it alone (1 Kgs. 18:32-33). Some who were 
witnesses to this respond to this miracle and crying out “The Lord; He is God” (1 Kgs. 
18:39). Elijah then killed the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal.^*^ 

With that activity, Elijah’s task was not finished. He prayed to God on Mt. 

Carmel making seven requests for it to rain. Einally, when his servant reported a cloud 
about the size of a man's hand coming from the Sea, Elijah knew his prayer had been 
answered. He warns King Ahab of the storm coming so that he could leave in his chariot. 
Then “the hand of the Lord was on Elijah and he outran Ahab to Jezreel” (1 Kgs. 18:46). 
He outran him in a twenty-mile race. 

It was complete exhaustion that contributed to Elijah’s response to Jezebel’s 
threat. It was at the word of Jezebel that Elijah succumbed to fear, and responded by 
running.After running many miles to Beersheba, and then a day’s journey into the 
wilderness, Elijah collapsed under a broom tree and requested that he die. God provided 
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provisions for Elijah who was then able to travel forty days and nights to Mt. Horeb. 
God’s care and provision that addressed Elijah’s state of exhaustion is evident. 

Even before Elijah heard the threat from Queen Jezebel, he had distanced himself 
from other prophets of his day. Obadiah met up with Elijah before the Mt. Carmel event 
and told Elijah that he had hidden one hundred prophets in caves and provided them with 
bread and water after Jezebel had killed the prophets of the Eord (1 Kgs. 18:13). When 
Elijah heard the threat from Jezebel, he ran away from those who had responded to the 
Eord as God and helped with the killing of the prophets of Baal. Elijah raveled to the 
most southern part of the southern kingdom, Beersheba, and then traveled one more days 
journey into the wilderness (1 Kgs. 19:3-4). On this escape by Elijah, Robert Hubbard, Jr. 
states, “Elijah's flight was more than an attempt to escape Jezebel’s wrath; rather, he was 
bent on abandoning his prophetic office. 

Twice when the Lord asks Elijah, what he was doing there, Elijah” (1 Kgs. 19:9- 
14) Elijah, responds, “I alone am left.” Elijah had become so cynical and so distant from 
God’s people. His prophets and his servant that he was unable to respond with confidence 
and surety in his vocation. Donald Wiseman summarized Elijah as exhibiting “symptoms 
of manic depression, wishing for death, together with the loss of appetite, an inability to 
manage and with excessive self-pity. He is unmoved by visitors, even by a visit from God 
and visions.Elijah, the prophet of God, the miracle worker in the Northern Kingdom 
of Israel, experienced such a deep distress that he became distant from his Lord. 
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Today’s leaders faee the same ehallenge of isolation in ministry that Elijah 
experieneed. “Isolated pastors often beeome so immersed in the challenges of their 
congregations that they have few interests or relationships beyond the church.The 
value of friendship understands that “God sculpts our souls through friends in our lives. 
Friends afford us the chance to hear the voice of God’s encouragement, feel the warmth 
of God’s embrace, experience the intensity of his listening, and understand the wonder of 
his life” through the people who love us.^^ Healthy friendships “are essential to vital and 
creative ministry. They expand our vision of the world beyond congregational and 
vocational life, and add richness, diversity, and contrast to our experience.Pastoral 
friendships have an additional benefit for the marital stress of ministry. “The 
development of friends can reduce some of the pressure placed upon spousal 
relationships in clergy marriages.The pastor is to be in pursuit of holy friendships and 
relationships. “Holy relationships liberate pastors from the enmeshment in their 
congregations, awaken emotional and intellectual energies, and provide guidance and 
inspiration for the day-to-day and long-term practice of healthy and vital ministry.”^^ 
Reggie McNeal feels spiritual leaders who maintain friendships, experience more joy, 
more balance, and more vitality. McNeal sees the importance of peer friendships and 
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relationships and identifies six essential qualities for establishing friendships: 1) Integrity, 


2) Vulnerability, 3) Humility, 4) Willingness to Listen, 5) Reasonable Expectations, and 
6) Sensitivity and Responsiveness.^^ 

God did not give Elijah six things to look for in a friend or fellow prophet, but he 
did want Elijah to know that “the servant of God is not alone. There is the promise of 
God’s presence (maybe even a memorable moment on some mountaintop or in some 
valley), remarkable supplies that provide for new energies and encouragement along the 
way, and a recognition that others have the same calling and will share the load.”^^ 

Elijah operated in what could be viewed as success throughout his ministry. He 
prayed for the rain to stop and it did. He was fed by ravens at the brook of Cherith. He 
increased the oil and flour for the widow and her son in Zarephath. He raised the widow’s 
son from death. He called fire from heaven to consume his sacrifice. He killed four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. He prayed for it to rain and after three and a half 
years of drought, it did. He outran King Ahab who was riding in a chariot to Jezreel. Yet 
in Eirst Kings the nineteenth chapter, we observe Elijah feeling ineffective, inadequate, 
and overwhelmed. Elijah’s endgame goal was to have the people turn back to the one 
true God. He employed objectives to accomplish that goal under the direction of God. 
Elijah found himself at a point where he had done all he could do and even with God’s 
help, Elijah was losing. He was left with a loss of confidence in His God and himself. 
August Konkel comments on Elijah's sense of reduced personal accomplishment, “He 
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ignores the dramatic conversion of the people (1 Kgs. 18:39), forgets the courageous 
faithfulness of the prophet Obadiah (1 Kgs.18:3-4), blames the people for the vengeful 
attack of Jezebel (1 Kgs. 19:10, 14), and regards himself as utterly isolated in his struggle 
against the Baal cult.”^^ 

When Elijah arrived alone in the wilderness, he made a request of God, “Take my 
life, for I am not better than my fathers” (1 Kgs. 19:4). In his request, he made a 
comparison of himself and to his fathers. Elijah was not the first prophet to mount a 
charge against Baal. Elijah’s concluded that he was inadequate, ineffective, and one who 
had lost his sense of accomplishment and confidence and his response to God highlights 
this fact. Elijah identified that he had been “very zealous for the Eord, the God of hosts” 

(1 Kgs. 19:10). In spite of Elijah’s zealousness and service to God, the sons of Israel 
“have forsaken your covenant, torn down your altars and killed your prophets with the 
sword and they seek my life to take it away” (1 Kgs. 19:10). Elijah was so exhausted that 
he was unable to recall any of the workings of God through him and for the nation of 
Israel. He had such a reduced sense of personal accomplishment that he could not see 
God’s work in sustaining him under the juniper tree, providing for him in the wilderness 
or His speaking to him on Mt. Horeb. 

George Sumner asserts “The solutions usually offered for clergy burnout are valid 
enough in their own rights: to maintain a balance in one’s life, to stay healthy, to be quiet 
each day, to have a hobby, etc.”^^ Sumner adds to this thought by stating, “But if the 
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problem is a sense of meaninglessness in the clergy role itself, then these answers are 
patently insufficient.”^"^ Elijah does not find himself pursuing some list of spiritual 
disciplines or some wholeness concept of ministry. Iain Provan observes, “Elijah 
apparently retreats of his own volition. He forgets to think theologically and simply reacts 
to circumstances.”^^ 

Elijah is the leader who has become “a casualty of a struggle that is as old as 
humanity. He succumbed to the drowning out of eternity by the screams of temporal 
concerns.”^® “Alone in the desert, Elijah desires nothing more than death.”^^ “Thus far 
Elijah has been responding only to Jezebel’s ‘messenger.’ Now God in His graciousness 
sends a messenger of his own.^^ Elijah is “alone and seemingly deserted in this desert 
wasteland, the very symbol of a wasted life. Yet it is here that God chose to tenderly 
nourish and lead his prophet to a place where he would get some much-needed 
instruction.”^^ God responded to Elijah’s emotional state, but did not rebuke, chastise, or 
punish. In fact, God allowed Elijah to sleep first."^^ “God intervenes at the critical 
moment. The ‘angel of the Lord,’ the agent of divine presence, appears, as he did to 
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Moses when he fled to Midian from the threats of Pharaoh in his journey toward Horeb 
(Ex 3:2).”4 i 

“Elijah’s forty days and nights ‘recalls the time spent by Moses at Mount Sinai 
receiving the revelation of the Torah (Ex 24:18: 34:28).Eor this forty days and nights, 
“It may, therefore, be thought to imply an interval of retirement for rest and solitary 
meditation during which the spirit of the prophet might be calmed from the alternations 
of triumph and despondency, to receive the spiritual lesson which awaited him.”‘'^^ John 
Eange comments on this forty-day and night journey stating, “It was a season of 
preparation for the highest revelation of God and a higher world, of contemplation and 
prayer.This forty days and nights spent in the desert wilderness was so that Elijah 
“might know that the Lord was still the same God who had nourished and sustained the 
whole nation in the desert with manna from heaven for forty years.C.E. Keil 
understands the purpose of these days and nights in the desert was for “the strength of 
Elijah's faith to be tried by the forty days’ wandering in the same desert, and to be 
purified from all carnal zeal for the further fulfillment of His calling, in accordance with 
the divine will.”^^^ “This wilderness experience restored Elijah’s faith in God, God was 
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still there, as powerful and loving as ever. Elijah could still trust Him because he was still 
important to God.”"^^ Roger Elsworth observes three ways that God intervened into 
Elijah’s life for this time of rest and renewal. First, God fed Elijah. Second, God 
reminded Elijah of His past faithfulness and mercy. And finally, God prepared Elijah for 
stillness. 

On Mt. Horeb (Sinai) Elijah met God face-to-face at the very site where Moses 
had met him six hundred years before. The meaning clearly is that the God of covenant 
promise was still there to meet his people and to bless them as they met the conditions of 
faith and obedience.John Lange comments, “Horeb is the place of the loftiest and 
weightiest revelations for Israel (Deut. 1.6; 1 Kgs. 8:9; Mai 4:4).”^° R. D. Patterson adds, 
“The cave may well have been the specific ‘clift of the rocks’ where God appeared to 
Moses (Ex 33:22) rather than the ‘cave-region” generally.Lange would agree that 
most commentators hold to this interpretation.^^ 

God manifested Himself to Elijah when the word of the Lord came, as a constant 
and dominant aspect of the inspiration of Elijah’s works.Elijah had run when he heard 
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the word of Jezebel, but now he heard “the word of the Lord” and God asks, “What are 
you doing here, Elijah?” (1 Kgs. 19:9) Elijah responds by reealling all he had done in 
God’s name and that the sons of Israel had forsaken the eovenant. Eor Elijah, “it is not 
Jezebel who is his opponent, but the Israelites.By Elijah answering, Konkel 
eoncludes, “Elijah’s answer to the question shows that he is a prophet worthy of 
encountering God at his mountain (v. 11a); his function as a prophet is restored.”^^ God 
tells Elijah, “Go forth, and stand on the mountain before the Eord” (1 Kgs. 19:11). Donald 
Wiseman comments on this encounter between God and Elijah, “The upheaval of nature 
in powerful winds, earthquakes, floods or storms is associated with God’s actions in 
revelation and judgment. It is reminiscent of the covenant at Sinai and the commissioning 
of Moses and the people (Ex. 19:9; Deut. 5:23-26).”^^ After the earthquake and fire, there 
is a sound of a gentle blowing (1 Kgs. 19:1 lb-12), which signifies God’s ‘passing by.’^^ 
“After the noisy demonstration there is only a ‘sound of sheer silence,’ an absence of 
sound, but palpable after all the noise.Terrance Eretheim states, “The Hebrew is 
literally ‘a voice/sound, a barely audible whisper.”^^ “Donald Wiseman explains the 
gentle blowing or whisper of God as “the soft voice of God speaking to the conscience, 
illuminating the mind and stirring the resolve in individual and nation may follow and is 
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often preferable to the loud roaring and thunder of eosmie events at Sinai and Carmel. 
Frethem comments, “God now stands before the emergent Elijah, a presence he 
acknowledges by hiding his face (Ex. 3:6; 34:8). God has appeared directly for the sake 
of moving Elijah beyond his despondency and refusal to continue his commission.”^^ 

Elijah recognizes the presence of God only in the hardly audible murmur and thus 
mediates a new image of God. “One can experience God only in the silence that focuses 
the individual on himself or herself and on the act of listening; the silence is appropriate 
to the nature of God and to the experience of God through his word. God reveals himself 
mysteriously.”^^ It is God who reengages Elijah as He initiates a spiritual reconnection 
with him. God does this for Elijah, personally (1 Kgs. 19:11a), individually (1 Kgs. 
19:11a), privately (1 Kgs. 19:11b), quietly (1 Kgs. 19:12), and directly (1 Kgs. 19:13-17). 

God’s intervention into Elijah's life has been to “refine and strengthen him for 
further fulfillment of his calling.Through the gentle whisper of God, He has “revealed 
the Lord to him as a merciful and gracious God, long-suffering and of great goodness and 
truth.”^'^ Elijah now “hears a new commission which suggests that he cannot simply flee 
his prophetic calling. He is to be part of the eventual end to this ideological conflict 
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between God and Baal, Elijah and the Baal prophets, apostate people and the Jezebel- 
Ahab partnership.”^^ 

The Lord said to him. 

Go, return on your way to the wilderness of Damascus, and when you have 
arrived, you shall anoint Hazael king over Aram; and Jehu the son of Nimshi you 
shall anoint king over Israel; and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah you 
shall anoint as prophet in your place. It shall come about, the one who escapes 
from the sword of Hazael, Jehu shall put to death, and the one who escapes from 
the sword of Jehu, Elisha shall put to death (1 Kgs. 19:15-17). 

Elijah’s interactions with God and conversations have been “preparatory to a renewed 

commission directly from God. Elijah’s commission is enfleshed with some new 

particulars and the promise of help to carry out his responsibilities. It should also be 

remembered that “Elijah exhibited symptoms of manic depression, wishing for death, 

together, with a loss of appetite, an inability to manage and with excessive self-pity. He 

was unmoved, even by a visit from God and visions, but was restored when given a new 

and demanding task to fulfill.”^’ T. R. Hobbs states clearly what has happened 

concerning Elijah’s prophetic task, “He is, in effect, recommissioned.”^* 

With this recommissioning, “God refused to relieve Elijah of his prophetic 

calling. Instead, God assigned him with designating the three key players in God's reply 

to Israel’s apostasy.”^^ This is a “new task for the dispirited prophet. The Lord’s 
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command involved a return to the seene of action.God is giving new instructions and 
commands to Elijah. “Elijah must reverse his retreat, returning to the land of ministry and 
there accomplishing mighty acts of prophetic power, anointing Hazael (cf. 2 Kgs. 8:7- 
15), Jehu (cf. 2 Kgs. 9:1-13), and Elisha (1 Kgs. 19:19-21).”^^ Elijah is given “these 
three tasks to over throw Ahab's house: Elijah is to anoint Hazael (a Gentile) and Jehu (an 
Israelite) as the two swords of God and Elisha as a prophet. R. D. Patterson expands 
on the three tasks of Elijah. He states that Elijah still had work to accomplish for God. 
That task was threefold: (1) in the realm of international politics, he was to anoint Hazael 
to succeed Ben-Hadad, Israel's perennial adversary in Damascus; (2) in national affairs, 
Jehu was to be anointed as the next king (v.l6); and (3) in the spiritual realm, Elisha was 
to be commissioned as his own successor (cf. God's instruction to Moses in Numbers 
27:18-23).’^ 

If Elijah feared his failure as a prophet or that the nation of Israel would be at risk 
with no successor, he could not do the job. The experience at Mt. Horeb not only 
realigned Elijah with his calling, but also clarified God’s future prophetie ministry for 
Israel. On Horeb, Elijah learned, “that Jehovah had appointed as prophet one who would 
step into his place and carry on his work, so that there should never be in Israel a lack of 
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such as do not bow the knee to “The anointing of Elisha assures Elijah that the 

prophetic challenge will not end with him.”’^ 

Reggie McNeal observes that the role of a calling has an impact in the pastor's 
life, “Every spiritual leader operates with some decision-making matrix. The most 
effective learn to say no sometimes when others push them to say yes. They are willing to 
order their lives around their calling.”’^ Guy Greenfield noted that to recover one's faith 
and confidence in God, "a wounded minister needs desperately to listen again to his call 
to ministry.Greenfield also understands that like Elijah pastors need to be reminded 
that “If your call was valid and real in the beginning, it is still valid and real today. It may 
simply need reworking, redirecting, and renewal.Like Elijah, those times alone with 
God give “us a holy time for actually discovering as well as embracing more thoroughly 
our calling in life.”’^ When pastors and leaders are not clear on their calling and lose the 
intentionality of their life, “they dissipate their energies in lots of activity that does not 
further the missional agenda of their call from God.”*° Elijah’s realignment to his calling 
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reminds us that the leader who wants to avoid burnout “has to keep a elear view of the 
future that will eome about only by being faithful to the Father’s eall.”^^ 

Conclusion 

Leadership in any aspect of the church can be difficult. One is forced to face the 
mandate of God and the demands of people. These stressors can quickly lead to burnout 
which can manifest as depression. In First Kings the nineteenth chapter Elijah finds 
himself at the end of his rope in a state of discouragement and extreme emotional 
distress. Two things offer relief. One is a new commission from God, and the other is the 
assurance that God’s cause has a future in the world, which does not depend only on 
Elijah’s personal success or lack thereof.^^ A sturdy faith capable of weathering 
opposition and failure requires both these elements: a strong sense of call to a mission, 
and recognition that God’s cause in the world far transcends any individual’s efforts on 
behalf of that mission. 

Burnout results from emotional exhaustion, depersonalization and reduced 
personal accomplishment. The scriptures make it clear that pastors and leaders are at risk 
of burnout. The pastor is at risk from the burden of ministry and the conflicting demands 
of the multiple roles they must play. They are also subject to pressures emanating from 
their personal calling, issues with organizational structure, others’ expectations, fear and 
sin. All of these can drain and deplete the pastor in the daily experience of ministry. 
Examining the life of Elijah, it has been identified that he experienced burnout from his 
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prophetic ministry to the nation of Israel. Elijah’s renewal and recomissioning to ministry 
came from the intervention of God into his life. The Lord provided rest and refreshment, 
reconnected him spiritually, realigned him to his calling and established new 
relationships and friendships for his ongoing ministry. 

The reoccurrence and experience of burnout and depression for those in 
ministerial leadership can be traced through church history. Some of the worthiest 
servants of God “have had their seasons of spiritual depression, when the eye of faith has 
seen dimly. Such was the experience of Melanchthon, Fuller, Cowper, Brainard, and 
scores of others.Some of the more recent twenty first century pastors who have 
worked through burnout or depression are Bill Hybels,^"^ Gary Kinnaman,^^ Wayne 
Cordeiro,^^ and Bill Hull.^’ Hull describes himself at age fifty as successful but 
unsatisfied. He admitted he was hooked on results, and addicted to recognition. Elijah, 
like so many leaders, was addicted to what others thought of him.^^ 

The burnout experience of Elijah still sits on the horizon of the life of many 
pastors who need to learn how to allow the regular intervention of God into their lives to 
prevent pastoral burnout. Pastors “often do not take the time for daily prayer and 
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meditation, retreat, devotional reading, or other spiritual practices; and they do not avail 
themselves of “earthly” (secular) resources as well. Eventually, such pastors find that 
their ministries become stale, superficial and stressful.From the life of Elijah and for 
the pastor today, “Any prophet who sees things going badly in his ministry and as a result 
wants to abandon it and or perhaps surrender his very life must assuredly have forgotten 
from whom his real strength comes.Every pastor can walk in the footsteps of Elijah 
being burned out from ministry or renewed by God. Elijah reminds us that he was zealous 
for God, but God’s purposes are not confined to Elijah’s boundaries, and God in his grace 
cares for and uses an imperfect prophet and an imperfect people who are willing to turn 
to him.^' 


New Testament 

The New Testament paradigm has been chosen as an example of Jesus’ plan to 
minimize leadership burnout for Himself and those who work alongside Him. Mark 
6:30-32 reads thusly: 

The apostles gathered around Jesus, and told him all that they had done and 
taught. He said to them, “Come away to a deserted place all by yourselves and rest 
a while.” For many were coming and going, and they had no leisure even to 
eat. And they went away in the boat to a deserted place by themselves. 

The gospel of Mark will serve the primary focus for this New Testament paradigm. The 

writer did not identify himself by name anywhere in this gospel. This is true of all four 

gospels. Most writers agree that Mark was the first person to write a Gospel and both 

Epperly and Epperly, Feed the Fire, 115. 
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Matthew and Luke seem to use it. As is true with all four Gospels, the writer did not 
identify himself by name anywhere in this Gospel. 

The title, “According to Mark” (ata Markon), was probably added when the 
canonical gospels were collected and there was need to distinguish Mark's version 
of the gospel from the others. The gospel titles are generally thought to have been 
added in the second century but may have been added much earlier. Certainly we 
may say that the title indicates that by A.D. 125 or so an important segment of the 
early church thought that a person named Mark wrote the second gospel. 

There are many statements of the early church fathers that identify the “John Mark” who 

is frequently mentioned in the New Testament as the writer. The earliest Mark could have 

written, if the testimonies of the Anti-Marcionite Prologue and Irenaeus are correct, was 

after the death of Peter and Paul. The most probable dates of Peter's martyrdom in Rome 

are A.D. 64-67. Paul probably died as a martyr there in A.D. 67-68. However, Clement of 

Alexandria and Origen both placed the composition of this Gospel during Peter's lifetime. 

This may mean that Mark wrote shortly before Peter died. Perhaps Mark began his 

Gospel during Peter's last years in Rome and completed it after Peter’s death. The latest 

that Mark could have written his Gospel was probably A.D. 70, when Titus destroyed 

Jerusalem. Many scholars believe that since no Gospel writer referred to that event, 

which fulfilled prophecy, they all must have written before it. To summarize, Mark 

probably wrote this Gospel sometime between A.D. 63 and 70. 

The Mark we speak of is the “John Mark” mentioned frequently in the New 

Testament. He was evidently a relative of Barnabas, and he accompanied Barnabas and 

Paul on their first missionary journey, but left these apostles when they reached Perga. 
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Mark became useful to Paul during Paul’s second Roman imprisonment, and was also 
with Peter when Peter was in Rome. Peter described him as his “son,” probably his 
protege.^^ It seems unlikely that the early church would have accepted this gospel as 
authoritative, since its writer was a secondary figure, without having convincing proof 
that Mark wrote it. Perhaps Luke showed special interest in John Mark, in Acts, because 
he was the writer of this gospel, more than because he caused a breach between Paul and 
Barnabas.“It is evident that Mark was a charismatically endowed teacher and 
evangelist. A careful reading of the Gospel will serve to introduce the author as a 
theologian of the first rank who never forgot that his primary intention was the 
strengthening of the people of God in a time of fiery ordeal. 

Most of the early Christian tradition says Mark wrote in Italy, and specifically in 
Rome. This external testimony finds support in the internal evidence of the gospel itself. 
Many indications in the text point to Mark’s having written for Gentile readers originally, 
particularly Romans. He explained Jewish customs that would have been strange to 
Gentile readers (Mk.7:2-4). He translated Aramaic words that would have been 
unfamiliar to Gentiles (Mk. 3:17). Compared to Matthew and Luke, he used many 
Latinisms and Latin loan words, indicating Roman influence. He showed special interest 
in persecution and martyrdom, which would have been of special interest to Roman 
readers when he wrote (e.g., 8:34-38; 13:9-13). Christians were then suffering 
persecution in Rome, and in various other places throughout the empire, especially after 

Carson and Moo, An Introduction to the New Testament, 172. 
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Nero began to persecute Christians in A.D. 65. For Romans, death by crucifixion was 
enough to disqualify Jesus as the Savior, and much of what Mark emphasized showed 
that He did not deserve crucifixion.^^ Finally, the early circulation and widespread 
acceptance of this gospel among Christians suggest that it originated from, and went to, a 
powerful and influential church. 

Mark’s Gospel provides us with first hand experiences of Jesus as the Son of God. 
Mark chronicles numerous wondrous works performed by Jesus. At the same time, Mark 
shows us that Jesus was also human. He was ‘the carpenter’ who at times became tired, 
sad and even angry at times all while operating in His ordained vocation. 

Mark 6:30 mark the conclusion of the apostolic mission of the Twelve that the 
writer introduced in verses seven through thirteen. With that phase of Jesus’ training of 
the Twelve completed. He moved on to the next stage. This is the only time Mark called 
the Twelve “apostles” (Greek apostoloi, literally meaning “sent ones”). There is not any 
good textual evidence for its presence in 3:14. The twelve apostles now returned to the 
One who had sent them out, and “reported to Him” regarding what had transpired. Mark 
used “apostles” in the general sense of authorized representatives or agents (cf. Acts 
14:14; et ah), rather than as a technical title (cf Eph. 2:20; et al.). “This agent operates in 
the name of the one having given the authorization. Therefore, the term ‘apostles’ and 
their action of reporting to Jesus demonstrate the Twelve’s dependent relationship to 
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Jesus. Their mission was an extension of his mission.”^* These men, with the exception 
of Judas Iscariot, later became the official "apostles." They evidently presented their 
report to Jesus somewhere in Galilee, possibly near Capernaum. 

Verse thirty-one does not appear in any of the other Gospels. Jesus initiated “rest” 
for His busy servants, by leading them out to a lonely area of wilderness (Greek eremos), 
where the crowds were not as likely to follow (cf. 1:35). This place was near Bethsaida 
Julius on the northeast side of the lake (cf. Lk. 9:10; Jn. 6:1). It is interesting that Mark 
did not record Jesus’ evaluation of the disciples’ work, but mentioned His consideration 
for them as workers. “For continued effectiveness, every worker must now and then stop 
to take a breath and relax a little. 

In verses thirty-two through thirty-four “many” people anticipated where Jesus 
was heading with His disciples in a large “boat,” probably a fishing boat (Greek ploion ”). 
They were able to .skirt the northern end of the lake “on foot,” and meet the boat when it 
landed. Instead of feeling frustrated, Jesus felt compassion for the multitudes. He saw 
them as sheep lacking a shepherd who would provide for their needs (cf. Num. 27:17; 1 
Kgs 22:17). As David had done, Jesus provided for His sheep in a remote wilderness area 
(Jhn. 10:1-21; cf. Ezek. 34:23-25). He began to teach them, and apparently did so for 
many hours (v. 35). Teaching was their greatest need, though healing was what they 
craved. “The fact that we have six accounts of Jesus feeding a multitude in the gospels 
(two in Mark, two parallels in Matthew, one in Luke, and one in John) indicates that the 
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early Church regarded the feeding(s) as being among the greatest and most luminous for 
faith of the mighty works of Jesus. 


Lesson from Jesus’ Model of Leadership 

As Christians, our ultimate and perfect model of how to live successfully is Jesus. 
He also served as the ideal example of leadership that promotes both unselfish service 
and self-care. Modeling our behavior after that of Christ, we witness that Jesus had 
numerous leadership sustaining practices. The “Jesus Model” of self-care in leadership 
does not result in leadership that is void of stress producers. Jesus certainly faced 
hardship and suffering, and anyone who follows him will face those as well. The model 
Jesus displayed, however, minimizes burnout through the routine practices that pay 
special attention to physical well-being and spiritual discipline. By dignifying rather than 
denying humanness, this model points to the importance of self-care. By placing a high 
value on human relationships, Jesus calls leaders to operate in a way that is nurturing 
rather than damaging the important connections in their lives. Finally, Jesus effectively 
utilized boundaries and set healthy ministry rhythms. leaders should accept that self-care 
neither violates Jesus’ teaching to deny oneself (Lk 9:23) nor does it circumvent the self- 
sacrificing agape love. Self-care definitely follows the example of Jesus’ ministry model. 

Leadership burnout most often results from one’s neglect of care for self. As a 
part of this pattern of over-functioning, the leader assumes an unrealistic level of 
responsibility. Consequently, there is a real potential of resulting unmet needs on the part 

C. E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark: An Introduction and Commentary 
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of the congregational people. Pastors might function in this model because of others’ 
expectations or because of expectations they place upon themselves. Throughout Jesus’ 
ministry, He provided examples of the importance of balance in leadership. The selected 
text offers examples of how to be successful in the vocation of servanthood. Throughout 
the New Testament, we are able to observe Jesus’ focus on practices such as prayer, 
establishing boundaries and attending to our physical bodies that prove sustaining in 
leadership roles. 

Jesus practiced good self-care and those who operate in any aspect of church 
leadership would be wise to integrate His pattern of behavior into their life’s practice. 
When Jesus needed food or water, he asked for it. When Jesus needed emotional support 
from his friends, He did not hide it. When Jesus’ heart was broken, he wept. Jesus was 
faithful to God, and part of that faithfulness was taking care of his real and legitimate 
human needs. He went away to be re-energized through prayer and quiet meditation. 

Jesus also spent time in community with those who served with Him and He maintained a 
wise rhythm of ministry. 


Jesus Operated Within an Organizational Structure 

An integral component of Jesus’ success in leadership is that he operated within 
an organizational structure. This system offered the benefit of built-in safeguards to 
promote success and minimize burnout. As a result, Jesus was tme to his His humanity as 
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He took care of Himself, thus avoiding burnout, which allowed Him to carry out the work 
of His Father during his earthly ministry. 

The first pillar of this configuration focuses on the idea of authority. Jesus 
remained in authority while simultaneously working under authority. Throughout His 
time on earth. He was always obedient to the Holy Spirit. The message shared was 
always that of “His Father.” Jesus honored the authority of His Father through complete 
obedience. A very clear but seldom pondered truth of the New Testament is that Christ’s 
entire life and ministry were orchestrated by His Father, God; and that Jesus was careful 
to carry out every detail according to the will of His Father. Even His coming to earth 
was an act of obedience to His Father. His life and ministry focused on the will of the 
Father. All that Jesus did and said was exactly what His Father wanted Him to do and 
say. For Christ, the second person of the trinity, to live out in minute detail His earthly 
existence under God’s authority speaks volumes about the validity of this leadership 
principle. 

Another leadership principle is that of community. God never intended for any of 
us to live in isolation. Those in leadership are not exempt from this intention. If we avoid 
people, we deprive all people of one of God’s greatest gifts, one of a rich and challenging 
life that of being together in community. We are admonished to teach and correct each 
other, encourage each other, pray for each other, and bear each other’s burdens.Serve 
one another and submit to one another out of reverence for Christ. This is the manner in 
which we use our community of faith to grow up in Christ. 


102 Jerry Bridges, True Fellowship (Colorado Springs, CO: Navpress, 1985), 18. 
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The practice of Christian community makes the gospel a lived reality. It embodies 
a specific, personal way of life together in Christ. It strengthens us to live the life to 
which we are called; it conveys God’s life and power to the world at large. It is 
necessary. When we imagine that we, as Christians and humans, can live in total 
independence and self-sufficiency, we are deluding ourselves. God, from the beginning, 
never intended that we should go through the world “alone.” We simply cannot 
experience fully the power and delight of life with God without also being drawn into life 
together with our sisters and brothers in Christ. Without experiencing such life together, 
we will not fully discover how wonderful the news is about Jesus. 

In the verses selected from Mark, we see that the disciples “gathered around Jesus 
and told him all they had done and taught.” This action is a reflection of accountability in 
the leadership structure of their ministry. The disciples willingly shared the details of 
their journeys. Exchanges of this type in leadership facilitate maturation in an 
organization. Jesus operated in conjunction with others because that was the model God 
desired for all of humankind. 


Jesus Utilized Periods of Rest 

“Rest” was a very important strategy for self-care during Jesus’ ministry. Rest can 
simply be defined as freedom from work or activity. The source of the Christian doctrine 
of rest is the rest of God himself, who, after completing the work of creation in six days, 
“rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had done” (Gn. 2:2). This 
provides the basis for the Hebrew Sabbath as the weekly seventh day of rest. Sabbath is 


the Hebrew term for rest, which is presented as an ordinance of creation. 
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Directly related to the biblical idea of rest is the concept of Sabbath. Sabbath is a 
derivation of a Hebrew word which means “cease” or “desist.” Traditionally, Sabbath 
was a day (from Friday evening until Saturday evening in Jesus’ time) when all ordinary 
work stopped. The scriptures relate that God gave his people the Sabbath as an 
opportunity to serve him, and as a reminder of two great truths in the Bible—creation and 
redemption. 

For many, the idea of Jesus resting from his work is a startling one. It comes 
across even more vividly in Exodus 31:17, when the Lord tells Moses how he “was 
refreshed” by His day of rest. This picture of the Creator as a manual laborer is one the 
Bible often paints. Undoubtedly, it is presented in vividly human terms in Exodus to 
reinforce the fundamental Sabbath lesson that man must follow the pattern his Creator 
has set for him. One day’s rest in seven is a built-in “creation necessity” for individuals, 
families, households—and even animals (20:10). 

Not only did Jesus take time to rest, it is also no exaggeration that He took 
personal “time-outs.” In fact. He did so often. He knew that He needed time away from 
the crowds. He did not just sneak in a few moments of prayer between preaching events. 
He did more than just have a period of quiet time in the morning. Rather, Jesus took time 
away from his busy and growing ministry in order to be quiet with his Heavenly 
Lather. It is unwise to expect to negotiate the challenges and opportunities of 
leadership if we do not replenish ourselves, taking time for rest and reflection. 
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Jesus was actually strategic in His timing of solitude. Often He would slip away 
after an intense period of ministry. Also, it is important that we acknowledge the fact that 
Jesus wearied of constant people-contact just as we do. Even those leaders who are 
extreme extroverts have people limits. By taking a needed break, bodies have time to 
refuel so that when our lives integrate with others,’ we will be sincere and productive. 

Often during those periods of solitude, Jesus would find himself in what could be 
known as a “deserted place.” Jesus Himself is not feeling deserted, but He intentionally 
isolates Himself, getting away from others, including his disciples to refresh Himself. 

The purpose was to rest, to be away to reflect, rejuvenate, meditate with God and receive 
instruction on what His Father would have Him do. All of this is necessary and vital to 
self-care if we truly are going to be successful in helping others. For those in ministry, 
they should be aware of the fact that the better care they take of self, the more success 
they will have in helping others. 


Jesus Had a Habit of Prayer 

Jesus utilized prayer throughout His ministry as a means of connecting with God. 
Scripture records that Jesus prayed regularly, “Jesus often withdrew to lonely places and 
prayed.”'®^ The word “often” makes it obvious that Jesus lived a life that included regular 
prayer. It was simply a part of His worldview, integrated into every aspect of Christ's life. 
One way we can learn to pray is by looking at the prayer life of Jesus. 
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Although the Gospels do not provide a detailed biography of Christ, they do offer 


captivating glimpses into His prayer life. First, we are able to witness why Jesus prayed. 
Theologically speaking, there are at least three reasons that Jesus prayed. First, Jesus 
prayed as an example to his followers. This is an example we continue to learn. Second, 
the Incarnation consists of both divine and human natures. From His human nature, it was 
perfectly natural for a Jewish believer such as Christ to pray. Third, the nature of the 
Trinity allows for communication between its members. As God the Son, Jesus could 
pray to God the Father. 

Another important aspect of Jesus and prayer are the times that He prayed. Jesus 
would often pray after a great victory. After the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, 
“immediately Jesus made the disciples get into the boat and go on ahead of Him to the 
other side, while He dismissed the crowd. After He had dismissed them. He went up on a 
mountainside by Himself to pray. When evening came, He was there alone” (Mattl4:22- 
23). Jesus also would pray before making any major decisions. This was evident during 
the period when He called His disciples to Him and chose twelve of them, whom He also 
designated apostles. The choice of the disciples was most likely not an easy task. Before 
making those decisions. He prayed all night long.^*^^ Prayer was also pivotal whenever 
Jesus was facing a difficult task. When He heard the bad news about His friend, John the 
Baptist, He goes away to be alone with God. On the night of His betrayal when He 
arrived on the Mount of Olives Jesus was very much human and He was terrified of the 
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Cross, the pain, and the humiliation. He recognized that it was something He had to do 
so He went off alone to pray.^*^^ 

Jesus prayed to sustain Himself in ministry. Before his ministry started, it says 
that He goes off to the desert to spend time with God. Then his ministry launches, and 
Jesus withdrew to a solitary place to be alone with God and pray. Even as He became 
more “successful” in ministry, as measured by the numerical response to his ministry, 
Jesus handled his success and celebrity - with prayer. 

Finally, we can learn much when we examine how Jesus prayed. Jesus prayed 
according to the Will of God. Even in Gethsemane, He said, “Yet not as I will, but as 
You will,”^^*^ He offered a tremendous but seemingly simple insight into prayer: God is in 
charge. As we learn from the prayer life of Jesus, we need to keep this overarching 
principle in mind. When asked by a disciple for prayer instruction, Jesus’ response was to 
teach the Lord’s Prayer. 

It is evident that prayer was important throughout Jesus’ life right up to the time 
He went to Cross. He went to the Garden of Gethsemane and brought some friends with 
Him, but He withdrew from them to be alone with the Father. All the time. He's teaching 
His followers to do the same also. 
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A good example of Jesus setting boundaries occurs in Mark 1:32-38. After a long 
night of healing the sick and casting out demons, Jesus arose early the next morning and 
withdrew to a solitary place for prayer. He set a boundary around this time with his 
Father. Then, when the disciples found him and exclaimed, “Everyone is looking for 
you!” Jesus set another boundary: “Let us go somewhere else-to the nearby villages-so I 
can preach there also. That is why I have come” (Mk. 1:38). Instead of making himself 
available to all the people seeking him out, Jesus set another boundary around his time by 
communicating and acting on the priority of his ministry. 

The ministry of Jesus displays a healthy balance between public ministry and 
private prayer, a rhythm of engagement and disengagement. In Mark the sixth chapter, 
Jesus sent the apostles out two by two for a public ministry of preaching and healing (v. 
7-13). When they returned from his ministry engagement. He invited them to disengage. 
Jesus stated, “Come with me by yourselves to a quiet place and get some rest” (v. 31). In 
this instance Jesus taught what he had been modeling, a ministry characterized by balance 
and rhythm.''^ 
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Conclusion 

Jesus had numerous occasions when He went away to be reenergized 
through prayer, quiet meditation, and to spend personal time with close friends. Jesus, 
like many of us, was either unable or unwilling to spend large amounts of time away 
from His responsibilities. So He maintained a wise rhythm in the midst of His ministry 
life. In addition to His custom of taking the weekly Sabbath - He went to 
Nazareth, where He had been brought up, and on the Sabbath day He went into the 
synagogue, as was His custom” (Lk. 4:16). Jesus incorporated other forms of time off 
into His life as well. No one will deny that Jesus’ life included suffering and sacrifice, yet 
it did not include self-neglect or self-destruction. Jesus is a good role model for self-care 
and at very specific times he invited us to follow His lead and withdraw. 

It is important to note the intentionality of Jesus Christ in his ministry with his 
disciples. “Jesus practiced a healthy approach to time and vocation in his role as his 
disciple’s mentor, teacher, and spiritual guide.Jesus had sent his disciples on their 
first ministry trip. They were sent out in pairs. They preached that men should repent; 
they cast out many demons; they anointed many sick with oil; and they healed many of 
them (Mk. 6:7, 12-13). When they returned from their trip, “The apostles gathered 
together with Jesus; and they reported to Him all that they had done and taught” (Mk. 
6:30). Jesus listened and interacted with his disciples and then, “Jesus invites them to go 
on a retreat with him.”^'"^ ‘“Come away by yourselves to a secluded place and rest a 
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while’ (For there were many people eoming and going, and they did not even have time 
to eat.)” (Mk. 6:31). As Bruee and Katherine Epperly eomment, “Near burnout, Jesus’ 
disciples needed a time to pause in God’s presence,”"^ so “they went away in the boat to 
a secluded place by themselves” (Mk. 6:32). The crowds follow Jesus and the disciples 
on their retreat and again, Jesus found himself engaged in ministry and finally feeding 
five thousand men (Mk. 6:44). Jesus sent his disciples away in a boat on the sea; He bid 
farewell to the people; and “He departed to the mountain to pray and He was alone on the 
land” (Mk. 6:46-47). The intentional practice, Jesus found time for rest and renewal from 
the strain and drain of ministry. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to establish a historical foundation for a model of 
ministry entitled “Minimizing Leadership Burnout through the Practice of Self-Care.” 
This model of ministry will focus on persons pursing seminary training in an effort to 
offer prophylactic measures against the burnout of ministry and vocation. This chapter 
will examine the establishment of “burnout” as a term and concept. It will explore the 
lives of several church fathers, saints and more modem day ministers as they seek to 
continue with ministry and face the pressures of ministry simultaneously. These 
pressures include, unrealistic expectations (internal and external), continually increasing 
demands coupled with decreasing resources, poverty, limited education, marital issues, 
lack of support, self-reliance, and even possible psychological issues. However, in spite 
of these obstacles, many of these servants continue to lead, even to the detriment of 
themselves and those around them. Oddly enough in an effort to pursue what is expected 
of them regarding the things that God had called them to do, these servants suffer. 

It is those very expectations that form the basis for the burnout of so many church 
leaders. Burnout emerged as an important concept in the 1970s when it was introduced 
to psychological literature and to cultural discourse. It captured something very critical 
about people’s experience within their vocation and continues to do so today. Both then 
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and now, burnout has been a eoneept that seems to ring true to a eommon 
experienee among people. It has inspired researehers to study it and try to better 
understand what it is and why it happens. Praetitioners have foeused on explaining ways 
to eope with it, prevent it, or eombat it. Thus, from the beginning, burnout has enjoyed a 
joint reeognition from both researehers and praetitioners as a soeial problem worthy of 
attention and amelioration. As this recognition spread to countries, beyond its American 
origins, it has become a phenomenon of notable global significance. 

Currently, burnout is a well-established academic subject on which thousands of 
publications have appeared, and about which numerous congresses and symposia are 
held. It is estimated that currently over six thousand books, chapters, dissertations, and 
journal articles have been published on burnout.' The concept of burnout has stimulated 
research on job stress, particularly in the area of helping professions. Ministerial 
leadership falls within this category as it is connected to emotional labor, spiritual 
guidance and, social exchange. 

Understanding the Nature of Burnout 

As a metaphor for the draining of energy, burnout refers to the smothering of a 
fire or the extinguishing of a candle. It implies that once a fire was burning but the fire 
cannot continue burning brightly unless there are sufficient resources that keep being 
replenished. Over time, ministers experiencing burnout lose the capacity to provide the 
intense contributions that make an impact. If they continue working, the result is more 
like smoldering, uneventful and inconsequential, than burning. From their own 
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perspective or that of others, they accomplish less. The metaphor describes the 
exhaustion of a minister’s capacity to maintain an intense involvement that has a 
meaningful impact at work. 

Herbert Freudenberger borrowed the term burnout from the illicit drug scene 
where it colloquially referred to the devastating effect of chronic drug abuse.^ He used the 
term to describe the gradual emotional depletion, loss of motivation, and reduced 
commitment among volunteers of the St. Mark’s Free Clinic in New York’s East Village 
that he observed as a consulting psychiatrist. It is significant to note Freudenberger 
himself fell victim to burnout twice, which increased his credibility in spreading the 
message of this ailment. His writings on the subject were strongly autobiographical and 
his impact is illustrated by the fact that in 1999, he received The Gold Medal Award for 
Life Achievement in the Practice of Psychology at the American Psychological 
Association Convention in Boston.^ 

Independently and simultaneously, Christina Maslach and her colleagues came 
across the term in California when interviewing a variety of human services workers. As 
a social psychological researcher, Maslach was interested in how these workers coped 
with their emotional arousal using cognitive strategies such as detached concern. As a 
result of these interviews she learned that these workers often felt emotionally exhausted, 
so much so, that they developed negative perceptions and feelings about their clients or 
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patients. Additionally, they experienced crises in professional competence as a result of 
the emotional turmoil."* 

In a thorough process of interviews, observation, and psychometric development, 
Maslach and her colleagues developed a method for assessing burnout as a 
multidimensional construct that went beyond mere exhaustion.^ “Initially, burnout was 
predominantly identified as a syndrome of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
reduced personal accomplishment that can occur among individuals who work with 
people in some capacity.”® However, by the late 1980s, the burnout metaphor was 
extended to vocations of service and caring. In this more general form, burnout was 
defined as “... a state of exhaustion in which one is cynical about the value of one’s 
occupation and doubtful of one’s capacity to perform.”^ The term burnout, then, was 
transferred from a literal reference to a depletion of physical resources supporting 
combustion to the psychological domain. 

Within various fields, qualitative interviews and case studies gave a vivid picture 
of the experience in which people lost both their energy and their sense of the value of 
their job. This loss of meaning was especially poignant within the ministry professions as 
they operate with ingrained goals of assistance and service to others. Since ministry is not 
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done isolated from the larger societal context a strong sense of duty played a significant 
role. 

Cultural developments of the 1960s left leaders with a vision of public service, 
steeped in the selflessness of “ask not what your country can do for you, but ask what you 
can do for your country.” Subsequently, the nation’s “War on Poverty” spurred a large 
influx of idealistically motivated young people into clergy professions; however, after 
struggling for a decade or so, they found themselves increasingly disillusioned. They 
were forced to face the systemic factors, which served to nullify their efforts to open 
opportunities for their congregations. As they faced a diminished capacity to minster 
effectively this experience of burnout was much more than a mere inconvenience or an 
occupational hazard. Burnout for these leaders amounted to an attack on their identity as 
one of God’s chosen leaders.* Exhaustion on its own would not be so compelling: 
dedicated people may even derive fulfillment from exhausting themselves through 
exerting extraordinary effort for a deeply valued cause. 

The “cultural revolution” of the 1960s weakened the professional authority of 
ministers and the traditional prestige was no longer as evident. Simultaneously, 
empowered congregations expected much more than ever before. As a consequence, the 
demands of ministry intensified. Together, these two trends increased the personal and 
emotional demands of leadership considerably. A discrepancy grew between ministers’ 
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efforts and the rewards they received in recognition and gratitude. This “lack of 
reciprocity” is known to foster burnout. 

Additional socio-cultural developments seem to have contributed to the 
emergence and proliferation of burnout as well. In the mid-1970s social staples such as 
families, neighborhoods and the church as a social network have gradually eroded. 
According to Richard Sennett this development encourages social fragmentation and 
what he calls “the corrosion of character,” a notion somewhat similar to burnout. “ Not 
only has community support for churches decreased, but increasingly, individualism has 
prospered. People have created personal definitions of their own social and occupational 
roles because society no longer has provided shared definitions. In parallel, a “narcissistic 
culture” developed that is characterized by transient, unrewarding and even combative 
social relationships that produce self-absorbed, manipulative individuals, who demand 
immediate gratification of their desires but remain perpetually unsatisfied.'^ As B.A. 
Farber noted, the combination of the trends toward individualization and towards 
narcissism produces “a perfect recipe for burnout”: the former produces stress and 
frustration while the latter undermines people’s coping resources.'^ 
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For Freudenberger'"^ and Maslach,'^ burnout was the product of rapid change in 
social relationships. Although this particular constellation of political, social, and cultural 
developments in the United States seem to have set the stage for the concept of burnout, 
what sustains burnout’s momentum in the twenty-first century? 

Early Church Leaders 

The Apostles and Church Fathers also knew the deleterious effects of depression: 
“Worldly grief produces death,” wrote St. Paul (2 Corinthians 7:10). The death to which 
St. Paul refers is both a social and occupational death, that is, the diminishment of 
function in interpersonal relationships as well as the blocking of God's love and light in 
the soul that leads to existential despair. The Church Fathers described depression 
as dejection. 

Burnout can be described as a state of emotional, physical, social, and spiritual 
exhaustion. It can lead to diminished health, social withdrawal, depression, and a spiritual 
malaise. Often, it is the result of an extended period of exertion at a particular task 
(generally with no obvious payoff or end in sight) or the carrying of too many burdens. 
This had been the case with those who lead the church for as long as the church has been 
the church. For those in any aspect of church leadership the vocation itself is accurately 
categorized as a high-stress job. Those who answer the call find themselves in a 
balancing act of feeling forced to please an earthly master, man, and the God they are 
committed to represent. The reality has always been that those who offer themselves in 
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service to God and others are not immune to the demands of vocation, which can leave 
them feeling sad or empty, with a diminished interest or pleasure, agitation, energy loss, 
and an inability to thinkd^ In these cases leaders sometimes feel compelled to serve the 
god of productivity and works. Burnout can happen anywhere. It is the result of 
overwhelming demands or responsibilities, either placed on us by others or by ourselves, 
that we simply cannot bear. Therefore it is possible that a saint, someone who has tasted 
the wonder and richness of divine love far more deeply than others could be troubled by a 
melancholy, and restless spirit. 

For instance, the fourteenth-century virgin St. Flora of Beaulieu, after a normal 
childhood, refused to cooperate with her parents’ attempts to find her a husband; instead, 
she announced that she was dedicating herself to God and entered a convent. This, 
however, even though it was her calling, precipitated an intense and prolonged period of 
depression, affecting her behavior in a way that greatly irritated the other sisters. 
Eventually, with the help of an understanding confessor. Flora weathered this period and 
made great spiritual progress because of it.'^ About 1400 years ago St. John Cassian 
wrote: “But first we must struggle with the demon of dejection who casts the soul into 
despair. We must drive him from our heart.”'* St. John Cassian offered a remarkably 
accurate and lucid description of depression in terms that are corroborated by the modern 
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clinical definitions. In “On the Eight Viees,” he deseribed dejeetion as: obseuring the 
soul, keeping it from good works, preventing it from praying and reading, the inability to 
be gentle and compassionate toward our brethren, instilling hatred of work, undermining 
resolutions and persistence, and captivity to despairing thoughts. 

Two seventeenth-century French saints in particular suffered greatly in their effort 
to honor their call for very different reasons. The Jesuit priest St. Noel Chabanel was one 
of the North American Martyrs; he worked among the Huron Indians with St. Charles 
Gamier. Missionaries often became sympathetic toward those to whom they ministered, 
but this was not the case for Father Noel; he felt a strong repugnance for the Indians and 
their customs. This, along with difficulty in learning their language and similar 
challenges, caused him a lasting sense of sadness and spiritual suffocation. He responded 
to this turmoil by making a solemn vow never to give up or to leave his assignment, a 
vow that he kept until the day of his martyrdom. 

A different form of heroic sanctity was practiced by St. Jane Frances de Chantal. 
She was happily married to Baron de Chantal for eight years; when her husband died, her 
father-in-law, a vain, stubborn old man, forced Jane and her three children to move in 
with him. It is not surprising that Jane became very depressed. What is perhaps surprising 
(at least to our society, in which people make a high art of complaining and of claiming 
“victimhood” status) is how Jane responded: she ehose to remain eheerful and to respond 
to the unkindness of her father-in-law with charity and understanding. Much later in life, 
even after forming a warm and holy friendship with the great Bishop St. Francis de Sales 
and working with him to establish a religious order for older women, Jane still 
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experienced times of suffering and trial, but she continued to respond by remaining 
cheerful and active. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola was another powerful personality, one also given to 
feelings of deep restlessness and grief. In his autobiography Ignatius stated, “The things 
he saw strengthened him then and always gave him such strength in his faith that he often 
thought to himself: if there were no Scriptures to teach us of these matters of the Faith, he 
would be resolved to die for them, only because of what he had seen.” This sense of 
certainty and conviction had not come easily; after his conversion to the Faith, Ignatius 
had to struggle with a period of scrupulosity (in which he was tempted to despair of ever 
being worthy in God’s sight), followed by a depression so severe that he actually 
considered suicide.^” Of course, he persevered, and God drew him out of the dark pit of 
inner suffering, through which he had been prepared to do great things on behalf of Christ 
and His Church. 

St. Ignatius experienced first-hand what he was later to refer to as desolation in 
his Spiritual ExercisesS^ Much akin to depression, desolation is a state in which we feel 
restless, irritated, uncomfortable, unsure of ourselves and our decisions, assailed by 
doubts, and unable to persevere in our good intentions. According to Ignatius, God 
cannot cause desolation, although He may allow it for His own purposes, such as to 
remind us of our profound need for Him, or to “shake up” a sinner so as to bring about 
repentance. Feelings of desolation, Ignatius notes, are often caused or provoked by the 
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evil one, especially after we have taken practical steps to grow in holiness or to discern 
and follow God’s will. Based in part on his own experience, St. Ignatius of Loyola offers 
three very important pieces of advice to anyone undergoing desolation: 

■ Don’t change an earlier good resolution, for after you’ve made a decision that’s 
pleasing to God, the Devil may try to make you have second thoughts. 

■ Intensify your religious activities — that is, spend more time in prayer, 
meditation, and good deeds. For if Satan’s temptations merely cause you to 
increase your efforts to grow in holiness, he’ll have an incentive to leave you 
alone. 

■ Persevere in patience, for the Devil’s authority and ability to assault you is 
strictly limited by God, meaning that you’ll be relieved of your spiritual 
sufferings if only you hold out long enough. 

Ignatius discovered depression can be a great spiritual challenge, and also a great 

opportunity for growth. 


Struggles of St. Augustine 

The life of St. Augustine began in 354 AD, the son of a Roman official in North 
Africa. When he was nineteen, he read an essay by Cicero on the meaning of “truth,” and 
it was then and there that Augustine dedicated himself to pursuing such an intriguing, yet 
illusive notion. During his philosophical journey, Augustine experienced a great deal of 
pain and suffering in his life. He went through phases of severe depression and 
debilitating grief. He witnessed things that just could not be reconciled with theological 
doctrine. It was this irreconcilable tradeoff between truth and evil that kept Augustine 
jumping from philosophy to philosophy for over a decade. 
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Keeping busy also proved to be a lifeline amid the seas of potential burnout for St. 


Augustine, one of the greatest figures of the church, and, indeed, of Western Civilization. 
His mother, St. Monica, no doubt merited great graces simply by patiently bearing her 
brilliant son’s moodiness and unpredictability. Augustine was searching for truth, but on 
his own terms, and it was many years before, assisted by his mother’s innumerable 
prayers and his admiration for the great Bishop St. Ambrose, he finally surrendered to 
God and accepted Baptism. Soon afterward his mother died and then his own son, and 
during the more than forty years that followed, his powerful personality, sanctified but 
not erased by divine grace, often manifested itself in a tendency toward both intense 
anger and severe depression. St. Augustine rose above these shackles through prayer, 
sacrifice, and work. Indeed, his responsibilities as bishop and his writings in defense of 
the church kept him occupied. 

At the age of thirty-one, Augustine had a supernatural experience “as if a light of 
relief from all anxiety flooded into my heart.” It was then that “all the shadows of doubt 
were dispelled” and he accepted God as part of his life. Although Augustine would 
become a great man of faith, he continued to struggle with the obvious pain, suffering 
and evil allowed by God. In his first book. On Order (386 AD), Augustine wrote: “There 
is nothing that even the most gifted people desire more than to finally understand how, 
taking into account the amount of evil in this world; one can still believe that God cares 
about human affairs. 
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For the next forty years, Augustine grappled with the reality of this paradox. He 
focused on God’s nature in scripture and God’s apparent desire for humanity. He 
determined that God created us for a relationship with him, and that authentic relationship 
is impossible with puppets. Apparently, God wanted us to have the capacity to freely 
choose or reject him. Of course, if we have free will, we have the capacity to choose love 
or hate - good or evil. After four decades of writing on the subject, Augustine concluded 
that, “God judged it better to bring good out of evil than to suffer no evil at all.” 

Charles Spurgeon 

Charles Spurgeon, the man of “sunken spirits,” was one of the most famous 
orators of his day, earning him the moniker “The Prince of Preachers.” Yet he suffered 
greatly, not only from persistent physical ailments, but also from periods of “causeless 
depression,” which gave him an immense amount of spiritual turmoil and anguish.^^ 
Martin Luther, the man who started the Protestant Reformation and changed the course of 
church history forever, was also the man to remark that he “felt alone in the universe.” 

His struggles with anxiety and depression were so strong that he pleaded with his friends 
and his wife never to leave him alone for fear that he might harm himself. 

Spurgeon, suffered from more than just psychological pain. Aside from physical 
ailments, chronic gout left him with inflamed joints and his wife became an invalid at the 
age of thirty-three. Spurgeon was beset with tragedy early on in his career. On the night 
of his first major preaching event, seven people were killed in a stampede when the 
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crowd lost control.^® For years afterward, he was criticized and hounded by fellow 
preachers. 

Despite his trials, Spurgeon held a firm conviction that there was a purpose to his 
suffering. He wrote of his depression, “I am afraid that all the grace that I have got of my 
comfortable and easy times and happy hours, might almost lie on a penny. But the good 
that I have received from my sorrows, and pains, and griefs, is altogether incalculable. 
Affliction is the best bit of furniture in my house.He believed that it was God who was 
in control, God who allowed him to experience this sadness, and God who was renewing 
him by it. He did not see his trials as pointless suffering, but as an instrument of God’s 
grace. 

Mother Teresa, who gave her life to serve the poor of India and became for many 
a symbol of purity and Christian love, suffered from deep pain and wrote to God of a 
pervasive spiritual and mental “darkness” that refused to leave her. Mother Teresa 
believed that this type of weariness and pain brought her closer to the Lord by making her 
totally dependent on His promises. She wrote of her experience, “God cannot fill what is 
full - He can fill only emptiness - deep Poverty.. .It is not how much we really have to 
give - but how empty we are - so that we can receive fully in our life and let Him live 
His life in us.”^® Mother Teresa saw the deep emptiness she experienced as a means by 
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which to purposely wait to be filled by the Lord, rather than by the temporary things that 


bring happiness in this world. Not only are these spiritual icons not forgotten, but they are 
understood. It is good to look to Christians like Spurgeon, Luther and Mother Teresa as 
examples because they point, ultimately, to the One who truly provides hope to the 
depressed. 


Burnout in the Twenty-First Century 

Burnout was originally viewed as a specific hazard for naive, idealistic, young 
ministers who became exhausted, cynical, and discouraged through their experiences in 
serving God’s people. However, those experienced in ministry with few illusions about 
the vocation are also vulnerable to burnout.^*' It may be that while naive idealism 
magnifies one’s vulnerability to burnout, it is not an essential prerequisite. The deciding 
factor is more likely the nature of ministry work and the broad cultural context within 
which this work occurs in the twenty-first century. 

Two distinct contributors to the experience of ministry explain burnout’s 
persistence as an experience. The first contributor is a persistent imbalance of demands 
over resources.^' As the demands of ministers’ increase with more intense requirements - 
resources fail to keep pace. There are insufficient personnel, equipment, supplies, or 
space to meet the demand.^^ Insufficient opportunities to rest and regenerate depleted 
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energy aggravate the exhausting impact of demand and resource imbalances. The second 
contributor concerns motives rather than energy. Ministers in the twenty-first century 
view the church as an organization with missions, visions, and values. Congregants often 
may hold personal values that differ from the organizations and therefore operate with a 
sense of skepticism. The potential for conflict in this setting is intensified as the hope 
of a spiritual existence collides with the reality of a secular world. 

The systemic imbalance of demands to resources promotes exhaustion and 
reduces spiritual efficacy while alienation from the congregation reduces a ministers’ 
resolve to continue in the work.^"^ Together, the principles inherent in globalization 
promise to perpetuate burnout throughout information service organizations. 

Thus, it appears that the same basic factors seem to drive burnout now as before, 
albeit with a slightly different quality. Most prominent are the imbalance between 
demands and resources at work, and the conflict between values (i.e. between personal 
values and those of the organization, and between the officially stated organizational 
values and the values in action). 


Joel Gregory 

Joel Gregory was considered Texas Baptists’ premier preacher. At the height of 
his career, he became pastor of First Baptist Church in Dallas. A little more than two 
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years later, he was divorced and seemingly out of the ministry. Surprisingly, this ban 
from the pulpit had been partly self-imposed. His former seminary classmate, Phil 
Lineberger noticed a shift as Joel began to isolate himself, which was one of the early 
signs of his turmoil. 

Gregory stunned Baptists throughout the state in September 1992 by resigning 
from the prestigious pulpit of First Baptist Church in Dallas after approximately two 
years as pastor. Gregory found himself in an impossible situation for which he saw no 
other solution. He had been operating under the promised retirement of First Baptist’s 
longtime pastor, W.A. Criswell. Unfortunately, once Gregory assumed the administrative 
duties of the historic downtown congregation, it became apparent that Criswell had no 
intention of retiring until his fiftieth anniversary. For Gregory that meant four more years 
of operating as pastor while not yet fully pastor. Recognizing that Criswell’s identity was 
so ingrained in the fabric of the church, Gregory had no desire to push him out, which left 
him in a precarious situation. At that time First Baptist had three hundred employees and 
a five hundred million dollar payroll. The confusion about who was in charge proved 
difficult for Gregory, as his rapid rise to fame as a seminary professor and preacher 
among Texas Baptists had done little to prepare him for this level of tension. 

For thirteen years Gregory was the keynote speaker for the Panhandle Plains 
Pastors and Laymans Conference at Wayland Baptist University, held annually in 
February. After his resignation, Gregory and his family moved out of a large, beautiful 
home into a townhouse loaned to him by a friend. He went from making a living as a 
highly visible televised Baptist preacher to working as door-to-door salesman of 
cemetery lots. Gregory found work with a non-profit funeral home system as a salesman 
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of pre-need funeral arrangements. Joel acknowledged how difficult the transition was for 
him. He had existed in a life that was a rather rare life and knew nothing about what the 
average person had to do to make it day by day. Thankfully, his level of celebrity helped 
him in sales, and he was named rookie of the year. Gregory held the job eighteen months, 
and gained confidence that he could support his family outside the ministry. 
Approximately eight months after he resigned from the church, he and his wife decided 
on a trial separation and Gregory moved from Dallas back to his hometown of Fort 
Worth. 

Gregory said his resignation from First Baptist Church in Dallas had nothing to do 
with his personal situation but the decision to divorce in November 1994 added fuel to 
the rumors that had been spreading since his resignation. Gregory knew what would be 
the aftermath of those decisions. His character assassination included rumors of affairs 
with women which some felt were justified in that Gregory had challenged an icon. 
Trying to track the source of the rumors proved much like chasing dandelion seed puffs. 
Not once in eight years did he ever find anybody who would be specific about the stories 
circulating. Gregory married again July 30, 1994, after the realization set in that he did 
not fare well living alone. 

Gregory said he had no intention of writing a book about his experiences at First 
Baptist Church in Dallas although a friend in the publishing business had encouraged him 
to do so. As speculation and rumor escalated, he reconsidered, leaving his sales job in 
order to write Too Great a Temptation: the Seductive Power of America’s Super Church 
was the result. In May 1999, he entered the publishing business with two partners. They 
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purchased a niche consumer magazine titled “Chili Pepper.” He also is writing a second 
book titled Whatever Happened to Joel Gregory. 

Eventually people began asking Gregory to preach again, especially friends in the 
black church. Presently about seventy percent of his speaking engagements now are in 
African-American churches across the country. Joel notes that African -Americans seem 
to have a different view of grace regarding what has happened to him and although he is 
not soliciting engagements, the number of invitations is steadily increasing. 

In the aftermath of this life changing experience Gregory has been able to find his 
voice on the other side of his pain. He asserts that each time he preaches is one more 
time than he thought he would.^^ A sadness for the church at large though is that he has 
no intentions of aspiring to the pastorate again. The ordained ministry is the “only 
profession in which divorce usually invalidates your entire education and your life” 
Gregory said.^® A large contingent of Baptists and some other groups base their views of 
divorce and the pastorate on a passage in First Timothy 3:2 which, states that “overseers 
of the congregation should be the husband of one wife.” Gregory’s convictions were with 
the majority in that he did not ordain divorced men. To date, his views have not changed 
which supports his contention that he will not try to pastor again. Gregory contends the 
pastor has to be beyond reproach. He will never say - never, but finds it difficult to see 
circumstances in which he would pastor again. However, he categorizes preaching is 
another thing.^’ The Rev. Charles Wade, new executive director for the Baptist General 
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Convention of Texas, said that Gregory is “one of the most gifted preachers that most of 
us in this generation have ever heard. We pray for Joel. We are grateful that he is finding, 
his voice on the other side of his pain, and we pray that God can continue to use him to 
bless people and to preach the Gospel.”^* 


Conclusion 

Originally, burnout was defined as a negative state of mind, albeit that one of its 
three constituting elements - reduced professional efficacy - was measured with 
positively worded items that were reversed to constitute a negative scale. A broader, 
more positive perspective emerged in the mid-1990s when Maslach and Leiter rephrased 
burnout as an erosion of a positive state of mind, which they labeled engagement. The 
burnout process starts with the wearing out of engagement, when “... energy turns into 
exhaustion, involvement turns into cynicism, and efficacy turns into ineffectiveness. 
Accordingly, engagement is characterized by energy, involvement and efficacy - the 
direct opposites of the three burnout dimensions. By implication, engagement is assessed 
by the opposite pattern of scores on the three MBI scales: unfavorable scores are 
indicative for burnout, whereas favorable scores are indicative for engagement. By 
rephrasing burnout as an erosion of engagement with the job the entire range of employee 
well-being is covered by the MBI running from the positive pole (engagement) to the 
negative pole (burnout). 
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It can be concluded that developments in science (the recent emergence of 
positive psychology) and organizations (increased attention for positive organizational 
behavior of employees) strengthen the positive turn in burnout research that is the 
rephrasing of burnout as an erosion of engagement. Seen from this perspective, the future 
of burnout lies in the realization that it constitutes the negative pole of a continuum of 
employee well-being, of which work engagement constitutes the opposite positive pole. 

The scientific challenge for the future will be to uncover in how far different 
psychological processes are responsible for producing burnout and work engagement. A 
recent example is the Job Demands Resources model that posits that burnout plays a key 
role in a health impairment process that is mainly driven by high job demands, whereas 
engagement plays a key-role in a motivational process that is driven by job resources. 

As for the practice of burnout, it remains to be seen if corporations and public sector 
organizations are willing to provide the necessary resources to maintain extraordinary 
efforts from their employees, or whether efforts to inspire extraordinary efforts become a 
new source of burnout. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Liberation theology serves as a sensible foundation for a model of ministry for 
minimizing leadership burnout through the praetiee of self-eare based on its emphasis on 
interpreting the faith in the eontext of addressing the needs of the whole person, 
speeifieally the emotional oppression that is often eonneeted to ministry. Liberation 
theology is rooted in an ethie of the Christian eommunity addressing the holistie needs of 
humankind both inside and outside the walls of the ehureh institution. The seeond phase 
of the Enlightenment aeeording to Jon Sobrino addressed the needs of holistie 
perspeetive, whieh ineluded or permitted eeonomie and politieal alienation. More 
reeently, James Cone introdueed the term theology of liberation or liberation theology 
while others introduced revolution theologies in the late 1960’s. 

Additionally, the New Dictionary of Theology indicates that liberation theology 
presented itself in Latin America in the 1960’s as well; yet, its roots can be traced back to 
the work of Walter Rauschenbusch in the 1920s in North America according to David 
Benner and Peter. In examining the concepts of liberation theologies the struggle lies 
within the issues of faith and post - colonial deprivation, which searches for hope in a 
poverty stricken world as stated in the New Dictionary of Theology authored by Sinclair 
B. Ferguson and J.I. Packer. They ask, ‘Where is the God of righteousness in 
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a world of injustice?’”^ An example of a scripture that supports this hermeneutic state 
that, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news 
to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to 
the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor,” (Luke 
4:18-19). 

Often celebrated as one of the founders of liberation theology, the “Peruvian 
Gustavo Gutierrez’s Teologi'a de la liberacion, published at Lima in 1971 (Eng. tr., A 
Theology of Liberation, 1974), provides an accessible introduction.”^ Gutierrez “defines 
saving faith in a very practical manner as ‘an act of trust, a going out of one's self, a 
commitment to God and neighbor, a relationship with others.’”^ Therefore, it makes 
sense that “sin, for Gutierrez, is the negation of one's fellow human being as a brother. 
Gutierrez wrote, “Sin is regarded as a social, historical fact, the absence of fellowship and 
love in relationship among persons, the breach of friendship with God and with other 
persons, and therefore, an interior, personal fracture.”^ Gutierrez’s beliefs undergird an 
argument for holistic ministry and support the critical nature of relationships and 
community for Christians. The church of interest has room to grow in the areas of 
crafting a theology and practice that addresses the concerns of those in church leadership 
and that leverages the community as a tool for holistic faith development. 
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Gutierrez also wrote, “People should be emaneipated from those things that limit 
their eapaeity to develop themselves.”^ In the case of the context of interest, one of the 
elements that ministry leaders may find limiting the deeply rooted assumption that 
because of their spiritual vocation, they have no need to enjoy their “regular” life. 
However, a model built upon a foundation of liberation theology can show that when 
self-care does not happen, the structure of community in the cases where the absence of 
attention to self in such elements hinders spiritual growth. This means that there should 
be a holding of as well as encouraged participation in communal dialogue that addresses 
real-life issues such as grief, fear, depression, loneliness, marital strife, etc. without fear 
of rejection or judgment. In reference to Gutierrez’s work We Drink from Our Own 
Wells: The Spiritual Journey of a People, Horrell writes, “in part one, Gutierrez explains 
anew ‘the contextual experience that is the matrix or crucible of the spirituality now 
being born in Latin America.’”’ Put another way, experience shapes and develops 
theology especially when that theology seeks to make sense of conditions that seem out 
of step with God’s intent. 

Another important contributor of the movement is Leonardo Boff. One could 
argue that liberation theology, in part, is a making of the gospel relevant to oppressed 
persons by keeping the memory of Jesus' crucifixion alive, the content of this memory 
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being liberation.^ Since “liberation is the comprehensive backdrop against which 
theologians reflect on the entire content of their faith,” it could be stated that it is a 
hermeneutical lens through which theologians examine the relevance or meaning of their 
faith in light of circumstances that affect the whole person.^ To Boff, “salvation is 
integral; it concerns not only the spirit but the body and the world as well.”^'^ In other 
words, integral liberation means the “liberation of the whole human being and all human 
beings—the liberation of all oppressed dimensions, personal and social, of human life in 
all of the subjects of that life, without the exclusion of anyone or anything.”^ ^ Boff also 
wrote that liberation “means principally, though not exclusively, the economic, political, 
and social liberation of oppressed peoples.He further scribed that spiritual liberation is 
connected to other liberations and without spiritual liberation “no other liberation would 
have definitive significance.”^^ 

Boff was correct in asserting that the “Church is the community of the faithful 
who come together in an awareness” of the truth of “Jesus’ deed of liberation” and the 
fact that “all creation is penetrated by the Spirit of Jesus.Truly, the “community of the 
faithful is signed with the seal of love, that it may be the place of understanding, of 
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forgiveness, of eommunion, of new being.”'^ Boff then legitimately stated, “Jesus' ideal 
is a society, neither of opulence nor of poverty, but a society of justice and communion 
among sisters and brothers.”'® At another point, Boff correctly concludes, “faith is ever 
the creative vehicle of a community spirit and community practices.”'^ Logically, Boff 
would opine that the “appearance of base communities is the most important event to 
have occurred in the Church for centuries” because they liberated the “captive word” by 
giving people the floor who had long been silenced by society and the church.'^ This 
hearkens back to the description of the context of interest where the voices of the leader 
has been silenced thereby necessitating a forum in which they can speak freely. These 
base church communities became the “locus of the appearance of a new kind of vital 
social community, a community of more partnership, solidarity, and participation.”'^ 
Therefore, churches of this nature offer a paradigm that fosters genuine 
camaraderie and open participation among leaders. Boff correctly held up these base 
communities because “the network of base communities has restored the larger Church to 
its status as a community, enabling it to root its faith in history and integrate into the 
mystery of the salvation of Jesus Christ the burning desires of the people for more 
humane living conditions.”^" David Smith contributes valuable information to this 
dialogue as he offers that “liberation theology goes toward the social sciences. ‘Through 
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them, theology gains a concrete understanding of the world in which faith is lived, and, 
therefore, of the questions which it must respond to in order to enable Christians to test 
and strengthen the efficacy of their obedience. In defining liberation theology, first it 
becomes helpful to define liberation and theology. With this in mind, theology is the 
“fruit of life in community, of shared faith, and of multiple efforts (often invisible and 
unrecognized), and it should be acknowledged and encouraged as such, as a shared 
responsibility of all members of a believing. Spirit-filled human community.”^^ In the 
case of liberation theology, “liberation is freedom from sin and communion with God and 
this provides the basis for true brotherhood.”^^ In other words, Christianity along with its 
founding principles becomes the foundation for liberation theology. Gareth Icenogle 
alludes to a liberation theology for Jesus who “called out a small group of people to 
experience their own exodus together, to move from enslavement of controlling social, 
political and religious patterns and to enter into the freedom of ‘pouring new wine into 
new wineskins. 

Alternatively, “[Jesus] is the one who sets man free and who enables man to live 
in communion and harmony with others.In line with Gutierrez’s definition, “to the 
extent that sin is selfishness, a refusal to love thy neighbor or Christ himself helps to 
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create the breach of brotherhood. Such a disruption is the ultimate cause of the injustice, 

oppression, and poverty in which men live, according to the Bible.Explained 

otherwise, Jesus called persons to experience their faith journey in community and to 

affect the lives of others in a holistic way. This foundation for liberation theology 

reinforces the effectiveness of liberation theology as a foundation for the proposed model 

of ministry. In what seems to be an individualized faith walk for ministers, connecting to 

Jesus’ leadership community helps to bring clarity to the beneficial nature of community. 

Benner and Hill also add valuable insight to this discussion in writing the following: 

Liberation theology is an endeavor to interpret the message of the Christian 
gospel primarily in terms of social revolution in solidarity with the poor or 
oppressed people of society. At its center is the claim that the salvation the gospel 
reveals is that of deliverance of humankind from every form of institutionalized 
disadvantage that prevents the full actualization in every person of all those 
potentials for creativity, meaning, self-realization, freedom, and community with 
which God has endowed us in making us in his image (Gen. 1). Liberation 
theology urges that the task of the church in the world is to implement 
sociopolitical liberation of the poor, oppressed, and disadvantaged from those 
political, social, legal, or economic forces that reserve the power in society for the 
established power structures and prevent the needy from participating in shaping 
their own destinies. 

Liberation theology therefore helps persons to connect the good news of Jesus Christ 
with the conditions Christians experience in context rather than solely attaching the 
gospel to a heavenly reward. Liberation theology also provides necessary systematic 
theological underpinnings for addressing the issue of ministry burnout because it utilizes 
a multifaceted method. “Liberation theology employs a method whose principal source 
is not reason (as in natural law theology), nor tradition (as in many institutions), nor the 
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Bible (as in evangelicalism), nor the voice of the Spirit (as in some charismatic circles), 
nor social analysis (as in some liberal circles), but in a Christian praxis which enlists all 
of the above.At the same time, “liberation theologians argue that praxis—the unity of 
theory and practice in a concrete historical situation—is the starting point for 
theology.. .Theology is the reflection on our experience of committed action in light of 
the Bible.Praxis helps the leader by providing a platform to reflect on their efforts to 
live theology rather than just recite it. Conn rightly notes, “Through praxis people seek 
not merely to understand the word but to change it.”^*^ Rutschman also offers “It is well to 
remember that Liberation Theology is a second act, the reflection on praxis in the light of 
the Word.. .in Latin American Liberation Theology, [praxis] can be described as the two- 
way traffic between theory and practice in a way that suggests a hermeneutical 
circulation between the situation and the Word.”^* 

Liberation theology undergirds the need for ministry to minister by supporting 
paradigms where they seek to flourish make sense of the world in which they live. “The 
ultimate stage of conscientization, for liberation theologians at least, is a communal 
experience of Christ the liberator apprehended in the praxis of Christian faith.”^^ The 
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component of praxis in liberation theology supports a method for minimizing leadership 

burnout by placing emphasis on honest reflection rather than simply accepting dogma or 

acting without thinking within authentic community. 

Liberation theology consists of several themes depending on the sources one 

utilizes. For example, June O’Connor offers, “themes of human power, creativity, and 

responsibility for the future pervade liberation theology.”^^ At the same time, another 

source adds that the themes of liberation theology include the concepts that, 

“God is on the side of the poor and the oppressed;” “Jesus, the supreme revelation 
of God, identified with the poor, denounced economic and sexual oppression, and 
took on the suffering of the world in order to set it free;” “authentic faith includes 
the practice of liberation;” the “church is called to be a prophet against social 
injustice;” “conflict is necessary;” “reform is not enough;” and “history is an 
indivisible unity. 

Sutphin also notes that in reference to one of the themes common to various liberation 
theologies called “humanization.”^^ “[Letty] Russell insists that the essential factors are 
the need to be accepted as a subject, not as an object or thing which is always 
manipulated by others, the need to participate in the shaping and understanding of the 
world in which the individual finds himself, and the need of a supportive community.”^® 
In totality, these themes undergird the need for a theology that empowers, holds 
persons accountable, addresses holistic needs of others, and emphasizes the importance 
of supportive community. The context of interest has potential for growth in each of these 
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areas as a means to leading the church toward wholeness, especially with regard to 
minimizing leadership burnout. 

Liberation theology supports this model of ministry because it emphasizes the 
addressing of the holistic needs of the oppressed. McGrath writes, “liberation theology 
has tended to equate salvation with liberation, and stressed the social, political, and 
economic aspects of salvation.”^^ Leonardo Boff writes that the “salvation proclaimed by 
Christianity is an all-embracing one. It is not restricted to economic, political, social and 
ideological emancipation, but neither can it be realized without them.”^* Volf adds 
“whereas salvation is ‘the terminal situation of the human being in God liberations are 
stages along the way to this terminal situation.”^^ 

As it pertains to this model of ministry, there is a holistic element to salvation that 
suggests that the holistic concerns of humanity need to be addressed in ministry. Each 
part affects the whole; therefore, a ministry that will be relevant to ministry leaders needs 
to address spiritual concerns as well as provide a safe space and authentic community for 
dialogue surrounding the issues that affect everyday life. David Tracy states, “Christian 
salvation is not exhausted by any program of political liberation, to be sure, but Christian 
salvation, rightly understood, cannot be divorced from the struggle for total human 
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liberation—individual, social, political, and religious.An intervention that fails to 
discuss the difficulties within the context of their vocation and fails to, as Sutphin 
suggests, deal with their “hopes, needs, and concerns” of a holistic nature fails to impress 
upon ministry leaders the relevance of the strategies to their lives."^^ When connected with 
the issue of praxis, it therefore becomes sensible to recognize that “liberation theology is 
committed to the work of transforming this world and this history, since salvation 
embraces all men and the whole man.”"^^ Another source offers with regard to liberation 
theologians that the “salient features of their thought are: (1) a preferential option for the 
poor, that is the idea that the Church’s primary duty in a situation of oppression is to 
support the poor; (2) liberation is regarded as an essential element in salvation, since 
salvation is concerned with the whole man and not just his spiritual needs. 

One source contributes the fact that “[Gutierrez] maintains that liberation entails a 
holistic process generated from spiritual experience; anything less is not genuine 
liberation.”'^'^ Just as liberation theology seeks to make a holistic difference in the context 
of the oppressed, so this ministry to ministry leaders seeks to make a holistic difference in 
the life of the leader thereby reinforcing the relevance of the church to their circumstance. 
However, “to its critics, liberation theology has reduced salvation to a purely worldly 
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affair, and neglected its transcendent and eternal dimensions.This is incorrect because 
merging adults need to see the connection of the faith they profess with the world in 
which they currently live along with the eternal ramifications of such profession. In its 
application to the proposed model of ministry, this foundation provides necessary footing 
so as to address the relevance of the Christian faith to the whole person in part through 
praxis. 

Scripture, in both the Old and New Testaments support this holistic emphasis 
within liberation theology. Beginning with the more recently written scripture in the New 
Testament, Thomas Hanks by “illustrating especially from James and Luke (Acts) 

.. .argues that liberation in the Bible is to be understood always holistically—freedom 
from sin, from illness, from demonic powers, from religious tyranny, from the poverty 
that springs from socio-economic and political oppression.”"^^ Again, this affiliation 
between liberation and wholeness supports the concept of the model of ministry 
addressing holistic concerns of ministry leaders. In reference to the ministry of Jesus, 
David Baker correctly notes that Jesus preached “a gospel of liberation from suffering in 
this world (the horizontal or socio-economic aspect)” and also about “liberation from sin 
in this world and the world to come (the vertical or spiritual aspect)” thereby deducing 
that the “mission of the church today should include a holistic witness to the gospel, not 
concentrating exclusively on its social or its spiritual aspects.This sort of balance in 
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ministry is necessary in the leadership structure of the church. According to Sutphin, 

liberation theologies shares this perspective, 

That of salvation as total well-being in community with others. The Old 
Testament concept of ‘shalom’ (or wholeness) is often used to emphasize the 
social character of salvation and stress is placed upon salvation as a quality of the 
here and now. Sin, from this perspective, is interpreted as ‘oppression,’ as the 
opposite of liberation, as living without wholeness, or community. 

Sutphin also writes that the “goal of salvation for the Hebrew people was ‘shalom,’ a 

word which embraced a wide variety of meanings including peace, wholeness, prosperity, 

social, family, and personal well-being.This along with the other scriptural references 

sustain the argument that holistic ministry is the appropriate type of ministry for the 

church and especially for a ministry leader seeking to find relevance in their service to 

the church. However, this last reference holds up the role of community in holistic 

salvation. 

The emphasis of liberation theology on community is rightly noted in that 
“liberation theology is very dependent upon the support of the community of faith out of 
which it develops.As a matter of fact, “Cone contends that theology is inseparable 
from the faith community. Theology presupposes that the reason for the community's 
being is given at the moment of its birth, and the task which theology has is to make clear 
to every succeeding generation the relevance of that original truth. Here conveying the 
relevance of the truth is paramount and so it is in the model of ministry that seeks to 
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leverage authentic community as a means to show the relevance of the gospel to the lives 
of ministry leaders. This community exists not simply for the sake of being but for the 
purpose of dialogue defined as “mutual trust and respect” which “makes possible the 
development of true community.”^^ Such an environment is necessary for developing 
authentic community and is critical to minimizing the effects of burnout on ministry 
leaders. Sutphin also writes “such participation and community is always possible, 
declares Russell, because Christ's presence with his people creates koinonia (fellowship, 
communion, sharing).Christ’s presence makes these elements possible for the church 
at large, but also for ministry leaders as a group. This is particularly impactful where 
these actions strengthen the bonds between those within the church community and those 
leading the church community. For it is absolutely true that “people need supportive 
communities in which to discover themselves if they are to attain full humanity.”^"^ 

The liberation movement “itself was birthed from the lives of the downtrodden 
themselves in the context of the comminidados ecclesiales de base (‘basic ecclesial 
communities’), Christian communes of the outcast who were attempting to relate their 
faith in a practical manner.”^^ McCann writes that the “basic communities are 
characterized by a distinctive blend of religious and social concerns.”^® These 
communities consist of “small groups of people in particular localities who gather to 
pray, interpret the Bible together, and relate their faith to their common, everyday 
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problems” and are “more eommunitarian than hierarehieal in strueture.”^^ The 
importance of such a community where faith and contextual issues converge and dialogue 
cannot be overstated for the purposes of addressing a ministry leader’s potential to 
burnout. By stressing commonality, ministry leaders may forge greater bonds over what 
issues they share rather than focusing on the differences that could drive them apart. John 
McManners so eloquently summarizes this principle by noting the following, “When 
oppressed, dispirited people gather for religious comfort and in other-worldly hope, the 
sharing of their troubles and the articulating of their prayers creates a space within their 
lives where the warrant of their helplessness does not run, and they find a personal 
freedom and a corporate identity.In other words, this authentic community not only 
benefits the individual, but also helps to shape a corporate identity. For the purposes of 
this model of ministry, such community could help redefine what has become a 
normative mindset of ministry leaders to operate as individualist. Liberation theology 
demonstrates that ministry leaders can come together in authentic community and help 
each other grow and cope with their common forms of oppression and hindrances to 
freedom. 

With the role of community being so instrumental for liberation theology, it is 
important to note that different sources connect the principle of community with the 
church at large. For example, Russell Sutphin wrote that Letty Russell was “convinced 
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that only when Christians understand salvation as a social and as an individual event, and 
begin to deal with the social issue that are obstacles to communication will the church 
really become the church. This means that salvation from a holistic point of view helps 
the church address holistic concerns and fulfills the intent of Jesus who founded the 
church. The model of ministry designed to minimize burnout among ministry leaders has 
to without fear confront the issues under which those leaders suffer. Daniel Migliore also 
adds that the “model of the church as intimate community undoubtedly addresses real 
human needs.If the church, and the model of ministry, addresses such needs it will 
lead to an authentic community where its members share their concerns with one another. 
To this point, Ronald Rolheiser writes that the “Christian scriptures speak of church 
community as somehow meaning a common life, of ‘having everything in common.”^' 

He adds that common life in part means that Christians celebrate joys and fears while 
also being “responsible to each other and open to each other as regards mutual correction 
and challenge.Mutual accountability is necessary for success in ministry but it is only 
possible where there is authentic community. 

In the context of community, Robert McAfee Brown asserts that it becomes 
necessary to create theologies, which are reactive to life situations without allowing these 
theologies to do nothing more than recapitulating such problems.While according to 
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Migliore, the “church no longer takes seriously the many forms of bondage from which 
human beings need to be liberated,” the church must do so if it is to succeed in enabling 
ministry leaders to operate from a point of holistic well-being especially through the use 
of praxis.“ 

As discussed, although imperfect, liberation theology suitably serves as a 
theological foundation for a model of ministry that seeks to minimize leadership burnout 
through the practice of self-care. This is due to its emphases on praxis, addressing holistic 
concerns, and doing so in the context of authentic community. 

Ministry leaders need interactions that address their holistic concerns and that 
build relationships. Liberation theology is most relevant for ministry leaders in that the 
church is the context they are most often connected to. A ministry partially founded upon 
the principles of liberation theology can connect the dots and lead to a greater holistic 
well-being for all those in ministry leadership. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The general theme of this project is minimizing leadership burnout through the 
practice of self-care. As an integral facet of accepting their call into ministry, church 
leaders are thrust into a vocation that is closely aligned with what are known as the caring 
or helping professions. These leaders are placed in a world where their attention is 
consistently focused on the care of others. While addressing the issue of self-care in 
ministerial leadership necessitates biblical, historical and theological foundations, it also 
requires theoretical foundations or underpinnings found in disciplines outside of 
scripture, church history and systematic theology. To that end, this document explores 
other caring vocations and adds the voices to the conversation of addressing this pressing 
issue for the context of interest. The project in totality seeks to briefly review stressors 
common to seminary students and the importance of practicing self-care to combat stress 
and promote holistic health in the vocation of ministry. 

The words “burnout” and “self-care” have been catchy and useful but might need 
linguistic assistance. We sometimes say we are burned out. This term is static and 
suggests immobility. The best term may be “burning out.” When we are aware that we 
are burning out, when we can step back and see our situation more objectively, we begin 
to see how burning out truly is a process. Often, we say we need to take better care of 
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ourselves. The process a professional helper undergoes may simply be referred to as 
“caring for oneself.” When viewed this way, we can begin to understand that burnout and 
self-care are fluid experiences, hardly ever static. For the professional helper this implies 
that one can have control over these processes. As professionals, we need to address these 
terms and the issues surrounding them. It is very important to be knowledgeable, 
preventive, and proactive regarding burnout and self- care. 

Self-Care in Social Work 

The literature on burnout has spanned nearly forty years. Freudenberger is 
widely credited to be the first to apply the term. ^ He referred to burnout as having the 
experiences of feeling like a failure, feeling worn out, and becoming exhausted.^ Other 
early authors had similar views on the subject of helping and burnout. In Edelwich and 
Brodsky’s study the authors state that the professional feels “a progressive loss of 
idealism, energy, and purpose.”^ In Pines and Aronson’s study, the authors state the 
professional feels “a state of physical, emotional, and mental exhaustion.”^ Maslach 
seems to be the most widely acknowledged contributor to think about burnout. In her 
work and research, she states that burnout is “a syndrome of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment that can occur among 
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individuals who do ‘people-work’ of some kind.”^ This historical view of burnout, could 
easily lead to the idea that burnout is a downward spiraling experience that brings the 
caregiver to an unfortunate end. However in these descriptions burnout equates to the 
professional having less capacity to sustain and less capacity to give. 

Self-care is not new to the profession of social work. In Poulin and Walter’s study 
about burnout and self-care, they address how burnout can be reversed and that self-care 
is “a process that can be engaged to restore balance in our personal and professional 
lives.In her article, “The Profession Must Prioritize Self-Care,” Maran Dale addresses 
the individual social worker’s work responsibility as well as the responsibility of 
educational settings and agencies to provide healthy work environments.^ Tracy 
Whitaker, said, “We learned that it was not the clients themselves who were causing the 
major portion of the stress, but the work environment itself,” and, “The primary stress 
social workers face is that they don’t have enough time to do their jobs, and related to 
that, have too heavy a workload,” and “This was true across practice areas.”* 

The National Association of Social Workers (NASW) Policy Statement on 
Professional Self-care, approved by the NASW Delegate Assembly in August 2008, was 
a gift to the social work profession, as well as to other helping professions. This Policy 
Statement addresses how “the practice of self-care” is not only the way to respond to our 

^ National Association of Social Workers, “Professional Self-Care Policy,” in Social Work Speaks: 
National Association of Social Workers Policy Statements, 8* ed. (Washington, DC: NASW Press, 2009), 
268-272. 

® S. Smullens, “What I Wish I Had Known: Burnout and Self-Care in Our Social Work 
Profession,” The New Social Worker 19, no. 4 (2012): 8. 

^ M. Dale, “The Profession Must Prioritize Self-Care,” NASW News, National Association of 
Social Workers, November 2008. 
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occupational stressors, but it is also “a core essential component” to our competent and 
effective ongoing professional practice.^ As this policy statement describes self-care and 
articulates the case for the vital importance that self-care has for the professional and the 
profession of social work, and as this statement describes burnout and its effect on the 
professional, it challenges all of us to respond and to move forward. 

Social work as a profession is a noble one. It offers participation into the 
important matters in people’s lives. It is an opportunity for the caregiver to learn about 
themselves, about others, and about humanity. There is a unique engagement of giving 
and receiving through relationships that further those attending and those who are 
attended to. However, the profession comes with many significant challenges and 
occupational hazards that threaten to weaken the profession itself and the resolve of the 
practicing professional social worker. 

Social Work has become deeply entrenched in managed care practices, 
bureaucracies and governing bodies determining the daily work conditions, very high 
caseloads, low salaries, along with the profound amount of accountability 
expectations. These realities and conditions can and sometimes do weigh very heavily. It 
is easy to recognize the feelings and sentiment of doubt and questioning. Many wonder if 
they should continue in the profession, whether they actually enjoy their job or how they 
can be sustained there. 

The profession intrinsically possesses stressors and realities of doing clinical work 
day after day. S. Smullens articulates the stressors, psychological issues, and “sheer 


^ National Association of Social Workers, “Professional Self-Care Policy,” in Social Work Speaks: 
National Association of Social Workers Policy Statements, 8th ed. (Washington, DC: NASW Press. 2009), 
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exhaustion” associated with clinical work in describing and defining burnout.^*’ Smullens 
expands her discussion about burnout when she addresses the “attendant syndromes” of 
vicarious traumatization, compassion fatigue, and secondary traumatic stress—and their 
resulting effect on the social worker. It is commonly known that doing clinical work, 
especially work with very challenging and traumatized populations, presents risks for 
experiencing burnout. It is no surprise the experience of burnout as an occupational 
hazard in the social work profession has its roots in clinical, organizational, and 
systematic experiences that are faced daily. 

There are literally hundreds of self-care practices available to the professional 
helper. A Self-care Assessment, provided by Saakvitne, Pearlman, and Staff (adapted by 
Lisa D. Butler, Ph.D., University of Buffalo School of Social Work) details a self-care 
worksheet that is divided into six life areas: physical, psychological, emotional, spiritual, 
relationships, and workplace or professional. This examines how ideas about self-care 
can be presented in various forms, giving a number of ways to view and consider 
different practices. 

The Columbia University School of Social Work, in its “News and Events” in 
November 2012, offered two experiential self-care days for social work students that was 
meant to enhance the lives of the students and help them to define what self-care is for 
them and to learn to practice self-care. As a result, the school’s students began to better 
understand self-care and to include it in their daily functioning.^^ 


Smullens, “What I Wish I Had Known,” 6. 
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When self-care practices are examined, understood, and put into practice—no 
matter what form they come in—the outcomes are virtually the same: persons become 
rejuvenated, energized, inspired, healed, restored, and happier. In so doing, they become 
increasingly capable to continue to serve others, to give to others, to engage in giving and 
receiving in a manner and to the degree that honors the profession and the role of a 
professional helper. Self-care practices improve and enhance human being-ness and 
human performance. They help one’s heart to remain open, mind to remain clear, and 
compassion to come forth. The social work profession, as with other helping professions, 
requires one to know him or herself and effectively use self in their professional 
capacities. Caring for oneself helps a person become more of a giver of self and therefore 
come closer to maximizing their full potential. 

Self-Care in Nursing 

Akin to social workers, nurses are taught to care for others. It is ingrained in their 
life purpose. Nurses are reluctant to take the necessary time required to care for 
themselves. Also, they have difficulty finding self-care activities that match their interests 
that are easily assimilated into their lives. Yet self-care can help one cope with stressors 
inherent to both practicing nurses and nursing students that, if left unchecked, can lead to 
exhaustion, tension, and fatigue, which is otherwise known as burnout. While short 


W. L. Awa, M. Plaumann, and U. Walter, “Burnout Prevention; A Review of Intervention 
Programs, Patient Education and Counseling 78, no. 2 (February 2010): 189. 
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term stress reduction programs'^ and techniques'"^ are reported in the literature, an 
academic course focused on self-care has not been described. 

At Florida Atlantic University (FAU), a course is offered for all levels of 
undergraduate nursing students called Caring for Self. The course supported by principles 
of Adult Learning Theory focuses on guiding the nurse to practice and model self-care.'^ 
The evolution of the course is described by discussing the needs assessment, course 
description and activities, and an exemplar of student impact. The article conclusion 
offers discussion of lessons learned and challenges encountered by faculty and students. 

Jimenez, Navia-Osorio, and Diaz reported on types of nursing student stress. They 
identified stressors primarily related to clinical practice that often result in psychological 
symptoms. Using the Perceived Stress Scale, the researchers identified “Seeing the pain 
and suffering of patients and relatives (item 23), being unable to provide appropriate 
responses to doctors,’ teachers, and patients’ questions (item 19), [and] Not knowing how 
to help patients with biopsychosocial problems (item 7)” as the most stressful aspects of 
clinical practice.'^ Academic and external stressors also existed, but were perceived as 
less stressful than those encountered in clinical practice. As a means of addressing this 
circumstance it was suggested that students are informed of possible stressors associated 
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with their profession, and introduced to interventions that would support development of 


professionalism, social skills, and coping capacity for clinical practice. 

Proposing it may be helpful to implement self-care strategies within coursework 
as a systematic review of the literature was conducted. This action revealed the most 
common sources of nursing student stress related to academics were reported as reviews, 
workload, and problems associated with studying. In a study of Japanese students, 
Yamashita, Saito, and Takao found that the most commonly reported source of stress was 
taking examinations, followed by relationships with friends, engaging in clinical practice, 
and presenting reports. The stressors described above have been reported informally by 
nursing students for many years. Self-care strategies were considered helpful if 
implemented within coursework wherever feasible. Such strategies would hopefully 
guide nursing students to develop self-care activities and habitual practices aimed at 
decreasing stress at an early point in their careers. 

For practicing nurses, occupational stressors noted in the literature included 
protecting patients’ rights; autonomy and informed consent to treatment; staffing 
patterns; advanced care planning; surrogate decision-making;^*^ greater patient acuity; 
unpredictable and challenging workspaces; violence; increased paperwork; reduced 
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managerial support;^* and role-based factors such as lack of power, role ambiguity, and 
role conflict.^^ Threats to career development and achievement, including threat of 
redundancy, being undervalued, and unclear promotion prospects were also reported as 
stressful.Ulrich found that younger nurses and those with less experience were more 
prone to experience job related stress. 

While person directed interventions reduced burnout in the short-term, the 
programs with both intervention types created longer lasting positive effects. Workplace 
models of self-care designed to decrease stress and incorporate self-care have been 
implemented and evaluated.^^ K. Kravits, R. McAllister-Black, M. Grant and C. Kirk 
described the use of relaxation techniques and art as stress reducing interventions.^® After 
discussing the impact of stress on health, program participants developed a personalized 
wellness plan to incorporate these modalities into their lives. While immediate effects 
were found, the authors suggest that longitudinal studies are needed to determine if the 
interventions produced long-term stress reduction. In a pilot study, Mackenzie 
implemented a mindfulness-based stress reduction program noting significant 
improvement in burnout symptoms, relaxation, and life satisfaction.^^ A recent review of 
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twenty-five persons and or organization directed programs provided a summary of 
interventions aimed to prevent burnout, which may result from persistent stress.^* The 
authors found that eighty percent of the programs they reviewed led to a reduction in 
burnout with sixty-eight percent of these programs being person-directed, eight percent 
being organization-directed, and twenty-four percent being a combination of both 
intervention types. While person directed interventions reduced burnout in the short-term, 
the programs with both intervention types created longer lasting positive effects. 

Finally, it is well documented in the literature that stress contributes to disease. 
When the hormones cortisol and adrenalin remained too long in the blood stream, the 
results can be hyperglycemia, hyperinsulinemia, arteriosclerosis, hypertension, and a 
decrease in the function of the immune system. In addition, stress can age prematurely 
and leave individuals chronically fatigued or depressed. Nursing students and 
practicing nurses alike frequently deal with many of the stressors discussed above. It is 
hoped that by developing and practicing self-care habits, nurses may be able to decrease 
some of the stressors and improve their health. The next section will briefly describe 
some benefits of self-care and one way to incorporate this concept into a nursing 
program. 

Common themes of self-care included proper diet, exercise, and stress-reduction 
techniques. While provision of holistic care is a hallmark of competent nursing practice, 
holistic activities centered on self are less prevalent for nurses.However, the 
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importance of caring for self is reflected in the positive energy and vitality that can be 
brought to the workplace.Researchers have described self-care practices of older aging 
female nurses,nurses practicing in end-of-life settings,and students.Common 
themes of self-care for each of these groups included proper diet, exercise, and stress- 
reduction techniques. 

The lesser prevalence of self-care activities noted in nurses^^ combined with the 
clear benefits of self-care practices^^ prompted the nursing faculty at Florida Atlantic 
University to explore the option of including these types of activities in the nursing 
program coursework. The faculty moved forward with this initiative under the premise 
that teaching about the concept of self-care should be linked to the recipients in a manner 
in which they best learn, and guided by the principles of adult learning theory. 

Adult Learning Theory 

Knowles proposed andragogy as the art and science of teaching adults. 

Andragogy is a theory of adult learning that shifts the power relationship to learner- 
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centered as opposed to teacher-centered.^^ When designing courses centered on these 
principles, learners are independent and self-directed using previous experience as a 
resource upon which they can draw.^^ Applying adult learning theory, the teacher 
recognizes that adult learners use problem centered approaches in which immediate 
application can be made. Attention to the learner’s personal goals and providing 
instruction and assignments that are practical and useful in their work or personal life 
makes the course relevant and meaningful to the adult learner. Using these principles, we 
developed the course so that the students would self-identify stressors and potential self- 
care practices to address them. 

Course Description and Strategies 

In the nursing program at Florida Atlantic University, focus is placed on all 
aspects of caring and recognize that to care for others, it is equally important to care for 
oneself. As such, FAU offers a three-credit elective course, primarily attended by 
registered nurses (RNs) returning for a baccalaureate degree, called Caring for Self. The 
course description reads, “Experiential course through which students and faculty work 
together to address the nature of personal mind, body, and spirit connectedness as integral 
to healing and health. Students are assisted in making this experiential knowledge 
relevant to others.”"^*' 
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Teaching and learning strategies employed in this course are lecture, small group 
work, focused discussions, exploration of various self-care modalities, journaling, and 
evaluation of mind, body, and spirit approaches to health. Consistent with the nursing 
metaparadigm for professional identity development in undergraduate nursing education, 
course objectives include examination of the images of nurses and the discipline of 
nursing from multiple perspectives and exploration of the holistic perspective of caring in 
the framework of nurse, environment, person, and health. 

Participants use reflective journaling to self-examine stressors. As the course 
progresses, guest speakers present content along with experiential opportunities that 
include steps to incorporate selected self-care activities (e.g., Feng Shui, labyrinth walks, 
pet therapy, nutritional changes) into one’s life. Students then address these concerns by 
creating a personal treasure map with an unfolding plan to achieve a self-selected life 
goal. Finally, students complete the course with an activity where they introduce fellow 
nurses to another modality of self-care and a written assignment to reflect upon their 
experiences with incorporating self-care activities into their lives. Assignments which 
support achievement of the course objectives and the weight given to each assignment 
toward the overall course grade are described below. To incorporate principles of Adult 
Learning Theory students are allowed active participation in amending and revising 
assignments to reflect their understanding of the course content. 

Active participation and attendance is given ten percent. Students participate 
actively in this experiential course. Thoughtful and respectful comments and critiques are 

R. Lee and J. Fawcett, “The Influence of the Metaparadigm of Nursing on Professional Identity 
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encouraged. Attendance is taken at each class. A seven hour personal care day is also 
worth ten percent of the class grade. Within this assignment students are responsible for 
planning a personal self-care day to share with the class on the online discussion board. 
Active participation with peers about this day is required. Fifteen percent of class credit is 
received from reflective journaling activities in which students write reflections in 
journals on a weekly basis. These reflections include entries about ongoing personal 
growth and insight as a result of this course. Journal entries should include information 
gained from class presentations and evaluation of other mind, body, and spirit modalities. 
Another fifteen percent is composed of a treasure map in which each student identifies a 
single goal or objective he or she wishes to achieve and illustrates it on a poster board or 
diorama with steps to take to reach the intended goal. The student should include a 
picture of himself/herself along with positive affirmations and encouragement 
demonstrating success. The treasure map is shared with the class at midterm. It is 
expected that peers support each other in attaining the personal goal. A group oral 
presentation accounts for twenty present of the final grade. Students work in small groups 
to select a health promoting complementary or alternative therapy of interest. The topic to 
promote personal health through self-care must be approved by faculty. The group 
prepares a thirty-minute, interactive class presentation that includes: topic definition, 
scientific review of the literature, strengths and weaknesses of therapy, and a current 
reference list. 

The final assignment carries the most weight, which is thirty percent. For this 
activity each student writes a double-spaced professional paper of five to seven pages. 
Students are required to include at least three scholarly references external to course 
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content to support the paper narrative. The paper summarizes what has been learned 
during the course and the subsequent influence on the writer’s self-care. Examples of 
areas that students may consider in this assignment are: Which topic or topics have had 
the most impact? Which topics may create suspicion and why? Have lifestyle changes 
resulted from content in this course and if so, descriptions of the changes and or 
outcomes. Students are also encouraged to share expectations for the course and offer 
suggestions for improvement. 

Clear guidelines are utilized to provide direction for students as they progress 
through a course and thus help to set the stage for self-transformation to occur. The 
guiding assertions below describe the course philosophy used as a framework in 
the Caring for 5e//course to remind participants of their purpose. 

Guiding Assertions: 

1. Course work is based on the assumption that our lives are grounded in our 
creative selves. 

2. Our creative selves need consistent honest acknowledgement, respect, and 
nurturing. 

3. When we relinquish attention to our creative foundation, unbalance occurs and we 
are unhappy at our deepest levels which can create “dis-ease”. 

4. ANY choice we make either supports or diminishes our creative selves. 

5. The creative self is always there: we cannot lose it but we can ignore or abandon 
it. This is to our peril as whole persons. 

6. There are no short cuts. 

7. There are no “excused absences,” we either do the work or not. We have a choice. 

8. Paradoxically, our creative selves respond only to light, playful, loving attention 
and not to a task master “have to” approach. It is our inner child (but far from 
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childish)...honest, spontaneous, energetie, playful, funny, loving, appealing, 
entirely present, empathetic, available, noisy, curious, risk-taking, intuitive, loyal, 
beautiful.. .that direets our work. 

9. When we are life artists, we bring that artistry to all of our roles and we create 
new roles to accommodate our artistry. 

10. The life artist blends and balances the role of teacher, healer, leader, and 
visionary. 

11. Our technologies, which we respect, come from without- “how to do” and our 
artist comes from within- “how to be.” 

12. Our lifeline is in paying attention to our doing and our being; the artistry is in 
maintaining the balance."^^ 

These assertions were originally developed by a faculty memberand have since 
expanded as other faculty teach the course and incorporate work from the course 
text, The Artist’s Way.^^ 

The Caring for 5e//course meets weekly. For each class, a speaker or activity 
introduces potential self-care practice activities so that students have many opportunities 
to find at least one modality to incorporate into their lives. Topics vary each semester, 
based on available experts. Several topics explored include: Feng Shui - an 
environmental science, conceptualized to create harmony and balance through the of use 
energy in the most positive way;"^® therapies centered on music, art, or pets;"^^ massage - 
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a method of relaxation, often using oils to stimulate and manipulate large muscle groups 
in various parts of the body;^^ Tai Chi - a form of martial arts with the “requisite capacity 
for sustained concentration, precision, mechanical exactness, and slow execution of 
movementsReiki - an ancient form of Japanese healing, administered through a 
gentle laying on of hands, or in absentia based on the assumption that the Re ik i 
practitioner maintains a meditative presence and allows the Reiki energy to flow to where 
the patient needs it, in a nondirected and nondiagnostic manner;^*^ Labyrinth - walks on 
an actual path for meditation and a metaphorical pathway for changing directions as one 
releases the past, and receive gifts that life brings;^^ Mantra - an “ancient practice of 
silently repeating a mantram or mantra—a word or phrase with spiritual meaning... as an 
innovative form of stress management that is portable, immediate, inexpensive, invisible, 
and nontoxic;”^^ A drum circle - a gathering of people sitting in a circle, all drumming or 
playing some kind of percussion instrument while building community;^^ Hypnotherapy 
- a therapeutic procedure in which a health professional makes suggestions to help a 
person experience post-hypnotic alterations in perception, sensation, emotion, thought, 
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and or behavior;^"^ Yoga - the union of individual consciousness with the supreme 
consciousness leading to self-realization; a holistic way of life leading to a state of 
complete physical, social, mental, and spiritual well-being and harmony with nature. 
Mindfulness-based Stress Reduction (MBSR) is based on the central concept of being 
fully present to one's experience without judgment or resistance. 

In addition to the planned presentation for a class, readings are discussed that 
focus on coming to know one’s self by using the course text. The Artist’s Way as a 
guide.Within the class, self is referred to as one’s creative self, inner child, and life 
artist.At the end of the semester, a weekend intensive is held where students present 
additional self-care activities and health promotion topics important to them. Past groups 
have shared interactive experiences including pet therapy, art therapy, guided imagery. 
Chakra mediation, aromatherapy, and various forms of marital arts. Writing the final 
course paper helps the student to “pull it all together” and identify course content that 
was meaningful to them and self-care activities that they intend to incorporate into their 
lives. 

There have been some challenges, and recently the college underwent a 
curriculum re-evaluation to assure that several things were being met such as: 
accreditation standards as defined by the American Association of Colleges of Nursing 
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(2008) using Essentials of Baccalaureate Education for Professional Nursing 
Practice and a state mandated criteria for nursing programs. As faculty came together to 
identify the presence of consistent curricular objectives within required nursing courses, 
the need to assure that teaching self-care practices became evident. However, they were 
challenged by state limits on the maximum number of credit hours that the program could 
require in the baccalaureate nursing degree program. The realization that all 
undergraduate students (and not just BSN completion students) need content focused on 
self-care practices has led to incorporation of self-care activities within several required 
courses for pre-licensure programs and the RN-BSN programs. The Caring for 
5e//course remains available to all undergraduate nursing students as an elective. 

Another challenge stems from the classification of this as an elective course. 
Student perception is that the course will result in an easy “A” grade. Very quickly 
though students learn that the academic work is intermingled with challenging activities 
some of which their belief systems may not support. A course goal is to find one or more 
self-care activities that are meaningful to each student; in this quest they hopefully learn 
to appreciate the uniqueness of both the activities and of each other. 


Conclusion 

Victor Hugo has been widely quoted as saying, “There is one thing stronger 
than all the armies in the world and that is an idea whose time has come.”^^ The idea is 
that because burnout (burning out) and self-care (caring for our self) are two of the most 
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significant issues encountered during careers. It is imperative to be well informed and 
provide responses that are wise and effective. By changing our viewing and changing our 
doing relative to burnout and self-care, this will open up immeasurable possibilities for 
growth and will support our response that is needed. 

When we are viewing burnout (burning out) and self-care (caring for ourselves) as 
an ongoing process this offers a real sensibility that these issues are under our control; 
something we can manage and develop mastery over. Additionally, defining these terms 
in a way that captures their functional nature is also to our advantage. Burning out and 
caring for our self are active and dynamic entities that do not exist in isolation. Their 
definitions need to make sense in the world of social work, where the primary mode of 
functioning is through the relationship. 

Burnout happens in relationships, and it is influenced by conditions, situations, 
experiences, and attitudes. The process of burning out leaves one feeling depleted and 
having less capacity to give to and connect with others. The effects and outcomes of self- 
care are what we bring to our relationships. The process of caring for ourselves leaves us 
feeling enriched and having more capacity to give to and connect with others. It is 
believed that viewing burnout and self-care in these ways guides one to become ready to 
act accordingly, and differently, when needed. 

As professional helpers, ministry leaders want the situations and outcomes to 
improve for those we serve. They also want this for themselves, as well. To be effective 
and to make these improvements, leaders need to be conscious and active participants in 
the ongoing processes of burning out and caring for our self. Those in ministry will 
continue to be confronted with risks for burning out, but caring for themselves will 
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enable them to overcome those situations. With understanding burning out and caring for 
our self to be ongoing processes, and with knowing how to effectively participate in these 
processes, one can bring about positive change. Participating in these ongoing processes 
will be a matter of choices made during our careers. To engage in properly addressing the 
challenges faced is to become wise and learned professionals and to engage in self-care is 
vitally important career decision, one that will be beneficial every step along the journey 
as helping professionals. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

A general observation of my context reveals that the demands placed on those in 
church leadership have continually increased. Gone are the days when a pastor's job 
description was primarily relegated to Sunday sermons preached for one morning service 
and the occasional funeral or wedding. Today’s church operates much like a business 
with multiple services throughout the week. With those additional pressures, it becomes 
imperative that leaders are mindful to address personal needs that would move them 
toward resiliency so longevity in their vocation is plausible. This project, “Minimizing 
Leadership Burnout through the Practice of Self-Care,” resulted from my passion to 
develop an effective model of ministry that would enable church leaders to integrate self- 
care as a spiritual disciplinary practice in their lives and in the lives of their 
congregations. 

To formulate this project, research has been done through foundational research 
focused on biblical, historical, theological and theoretical disciplines, provided 
knowledge and wisdom, resulting in the implementation of this ministry project. The 
foundational work was vital to broadening one’s perspective. The work was also strategic 
in affirming the direction of this ministry model and the need for it in the twenty first 
century. 
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The biblical texts selected offer insight into both sides of the identified issue. The 
Old Testament text (First Kings 19:1-5) presents Elijah as he finds himself in the throes 
of leadership pressures that have left him wanting to die. The New Testament text (Mark 
6:30-32) shows how Jesus made use of good self-care in the fulfillment of His calling. 
These biblical texts are very relevant to this model of ministry because they illustrate the 
serious consequences of burnout and the benefit for leaders when they make it a practice 
to self-care as they care for others. 

By reviewing the life of Elijah, present day leaders are witness to how quickly 
one operating greatly in ministry can fall victim to despair. In this model of “Minimizing 
Eeadership Burnout through the Practice of Self-Care” it is accepted that leadership in 
any aspect of the church can be difficult. Eeaders are forced to simultaneously face the 
mandate of God and the demands of people. These stressors can quickly lead to burnout, 
which can manifest as depression. Just as Elijah found himself in a state of 
discouragement and extreme emotional distress, those in this context must be watchful 
less they fall to the same circumstance. Also from the selected passage, leaders of today 
can also find solace in the selected text as they witness that God’s ability to restore is not 
dependent on one’s personal view of success or failure. Every pastor can walk in the 
footsteps of Elijah being burned out from ministry or renewed by God. Elijah reminds us 
that he was zealous for God, but God’s purposes were not confined to Elijah’s 
boundaries, his ways were not always confrontational. God in his grace cares for and uses 
an imperfect prophet and an imperfect people who are willing to turn to Him. Through 
this project, students in this context will be offered the tools by which they will be able to 
sustain themselves throughout the process of ministerial leadership. 
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Self-sacrifice is a powerful theme in the New Testament as Jesus provides the 
ultimate example of self-giving in His sacrificial death. As leaders, we are taught to 
emulate this act of love. Our text provides a very practical example of how Jesus operated 
in His ministry so as to guard against burnout and foster self-care. A foundational pillar 
of Jesus’ leadership practice was working in connection with others. Operating under 
God’s authority and in authority with regard to the disciples, Jesus utilized these 
connections as safeguards. In the midst of all the needs of His congregation, Jesus was 
able to maintain a wise rhythm in the midst of ministry. 

Jesus utilized spiritual disciplines such as prayer, quiet meditation, and Sabbath 
rest to re-energize both spiritually and physically. No one will deny that Jesus’ life 
included suffering and sacrifice; yet, it did not include self-neglect or self-destruction. 
Jesus is the ultimate example of how ministerial leaders are a good role model for self- 
care. At very specific times Jesus invites us to follow His leading and withdraw. 

The historical foundations chapter provides a glimpse into the history of burnout 
as a term and an idea. Additionally, the chapter reflects upon the lives of historically 
significant religious leaders who found themselves faced with the overwhelming 
pressures of their vocation coupled with the complications of life during those times. 
What these saints and church fathers had in common was a desire to be of service to 
others. The difficulty that presented was the toil this type of beneficence can take. The 
voice of Charles Spurgeon rang out loud and clear as he confirmed that it is not God who 
overburdens the ministry leader. Rather, it is the leaders themselves who takes on more 
than the Lord assigns them to. Finally, the rise and fall and rise again of Joel Gregory 
sheds light into the disappointment in those we serve alongside. These figures confirm 
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that ministerial leadership of any genre is difficult work that can be extremely hazardous 
to the holistic health of the leader. They also show the sacrifice they were willing to 
make to fulfill God’s ordained calling. 

Liberation theology provides grounding for this ministry model in that the 
liberation movement was birthed from the lives of the oppressed. Most often this is 
associated with political, financial, and racial or gender constraints. The hope for leaders 
of today is that God is the One who has the power to free us from any bondage - even 
those that are emotional. The importance of community is significant in connection with 
liberation by stressing commonality. Ministry leaders may forge greater bonds over what 
issues they share rather than focusing on the differences that could drive them apart. This 
type of authentic community not only benefits the individual, but also helps to shape a 
corporate identity. For the purposes of this model of ministry, such community would be 
vital in redefining what has become a normative mindset of ministry leaders to operate as 
individualists. Liberation theology demonstrates that ministry leaders can come together 
in authentic community and help each other grow and cope with their common forms of 
oppression and hindrances to freedom. Liberation theology suitably serves as a 
theological foundation for a model of ministry that seeks to minimize leadership burnout 
through the practice of self-care. This is due to its emphases on praxis, addressing holistic 
concerns, and doing so in the context of authentic community. A ministry partially 
founded upon the principles of liberation theology can connect the dots and lead to a 
greater holistic well-being for all those in ministry leadership. 

The theoretical foundations chapter examines contemporary theories relevant to 
self-care and how it is addressed within other caring professions. Two specific vocations 
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presented are Social Work and Nursing. Burnout (burning out) and self-care (caring for 
one’s self) are two of the most significant issues encountered during ministry and in the 
practice of these careers. Those disciplines have been proactive in implementing a 
collective strategy to be well informed. There is a need to respond, and our response 
should be wise and effective. By changing our viewing and changing our doing relative 
to burnout and self-care, immeasurable possibilities will open up for growth and the 
response that is needed will be supported. 

Although recent decades have witnessed exploration surrounding the effects of 
stress for those in leadership, minimal attention has been devoted to the connection 
between a practical application of self-care strategies and a minimization leadership 
burnout. Leaders in ministry-based vocations are under tremendous demands as they try 
to serve many people in multiple roles. Their calling demands that ministry leaders are 
counselors, teachers, mediators, as well as a moral compass for those they lead. Whether 
they are serving as Senior Pastor, Administrative Pastor, Associate Minister, Chaplain, 
Christian Education Director or Program Coordinator, they are expected to perform their 
duties with superhuman perfection and God-like patience at all times. Akin to the 
bearing of life on those in leadership it is also evident that those under leadership are also 
facing Existence at this pace is a sure recipe for some degree of burnout across the board. 
All of the foundational chapters have either contributed, challenged, or affirmed this 
model of ministry, “Minimizing Leadership Burnout through the Practice of Self-Care.” 
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Methodology 

The qualitative method is the research methodology. This project was more 
interested in actual data versus numbers. Qualitative research is an approach for 
exploring and understanding the meaning individuals or groups ascribe to a social or 
human problem.* The process of research involves emerging questions and procedures, 
data typically collected in the participant’s setting, data analysis, inductively building 
from particulars to general themes, and the researcher making interpretations of the 
meaning of the data.^ Pre- and post-test questions were used as a part of collecting data. 
Questions were asked to gather information regarding each participant’s awareness of 
burnout and self-care. Additional inquiry captured their consciousness of self-care 
strategies (coping skills) and their level of implementation of those skills in their lives. 

Within the instrument multiple choice, true/false and short answer items were 
presented. Multiple choice and true or false questions may fail to completely reflect 
one’s true response. Therefore, short answer questions were asked as a means of giving 
the participants a chance to verbally share as it pertained to that particular area. Data was 
collected and compiled in the form of charts and graphs as a way of measuring the 
outcome of this project. 

Interviews with ten of the participants were done at the conclusion of the project 
that inquired about the overall project, the community of shared space, the impact of the 
project, the job performance of the facilitator, and the continuance of accountability 
partners as a means of fostering and solidifying intentional self-care plans. After 


* JohnW. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
4* ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2014), 4. 

^ Creswell, Research Design, 4. 
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collecting all data, responses have been reviewed and compiled. This is another way of 
measuring the outcome of this project and to help address the hypothesis. 

The model was implemented with twenty-two masters level seminary students at 
Apex School of Theology. The class progressed through eight lessons focused on stress 
assessment, burnout prevention, and experiences in self-care strategies with the 
concluding goal of crafting a personalized self-care plan. Prior to the implementation 
date, an introductory reception was held where the facilitator spoke with the group 
regarding the project. The purpose of this project was outlined along with the overall 
objectives. During this initial session, a course syllabus was distributed which spelled out 
what would take place during each of the eight-week sessions. A calendar with the 
meeting dates was also included. Each session had a specified topic as listed below: 


Session 1: 

Journaling for the Journey 

Session 2: 

Life of Lament 

Session 3: 

The Brink of Burnout 

Session 4: 

Domains of Self-Care 

Session 5: 

The Lour Agreements 

Session 6: 

Practice of Prayer 

Session 7: 

Ministry of Meditation 

Session 8: 

Write the Vision 


Implementation 

The implementation date for both phases of this project was held during the week 


of January 30, 2017. During the Information Session held prior to the project start dates 
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each participant was asked to complete a Participation and Consent Form as well as a 
Pretest. Minimal discussion to address specific questions was all that occurred during 
this period. Time for discussion would take place following the post-test and during the 
interviews. 

During the initial session, time was spent getting to know each other in an activity 
known as S. O. S. - Sharing Our Stories. We completed an initial assessment that 
captured each participant’s level of self-care functioning. Areas addressed included the 
following domains of self-care: Physical, Psychological, Emotional, Professional and 
Balance. We in the church are multifaceted beings and there are layers to our lives and 
personalities. It is less than optimal for any aspect of ourselves to be neglected. 
Therefore, all domains must be given attention if we are to exist from a place of 
wholeness. Discussion then moved to the significance of our stories in light of self- 
image. Guided discussion focused on the connection between how we value ourselves 
and how we take care of ourselves. Viewing ourselves as God’s creation, Imago Dei (in 
God’s image) provides the foundation of our genuine value and gives credence to the fact 
that we deserve to be cared for. Poetry, music and scripture were offered for reflection 
and used as the catalyst for our first journaling exercise “I am who God says I am 
because...” The participants began this exercise during the session and were given the 
assignment to complete it by our next meeting. 

Session two was held during the week of February 6, 2017 and began with 
optional sharing of the journaling activity that closed out the first session. The life of 
Elijah was shared as revealed through the Old Testament paradigm of 1 Kings 19:1-5. 
Since Elijah is most often remembered as a mighty man of God participants were 
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confronted with the notion of a church leader being afraid, questioning God, and 
contemplating death as an option. Questioning and exploration revealed there was major 
emphasis on the idea that all are subject to stressors and that if left unchecked the results 
can be catastrophic. Participants were directed to complete a Stress Questionnaire 
utilized by the International Stress Management Association.^ After categorizing the 
results of the group, dialogue revealed that many of them were under much more stress 
than they would have thought. The participants embraced the fact that in the same 
manner God met Elijah during his stressed-out state and revived him, they too have been 
given the opportunity to be restored. The following question was posed, “Will you allow 
God to restore you?” In an attempt to demonstrate the ease of which a self-care activity 
can be integrated into daily life, the concept of Three Good Things was presented. 

The third session was held the week of February 13, 2017, and the discussion 
centered on stress, stressors. Each participant took both a brief stress assessment survey 
which served as a springboard for discussion. The definition was tossed around as to the 
meaning of stress as well as the question, “is all stress negative?” The question was also 
raised as to whether succumbing to stress is connected to a lack of faith. This made for a 
great discussion with the outcome that there is a need to make the intentional 
acknowledgement of John 16:33 as true. The scripture asserts, “In this world you will 
have trouble. But take heart! I have overcome the world.” As we examined both sides of 
this text and it’s meaning for us as God’s servants, the topic of coping strategies 
emerged. There was a connection made of the word trouble in scripture and stress in our 


^ International Stress Management Association United Kingdom, Monmouthshire. NP26 9AP, 
accessed December 2, 2017, http;// http://www.mtpinnacle.com/pdfs/Stress-questionnaire.pdf 
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daily lives. Overcome in scripture was paired with the idea of successfully coping with 
that stress every day. The group was intrigued at that thought which naturally lead into 
the next activity. 

The second half of this session shifted to conversation about coping skills as a 
means of alleviating stress. Various individuals offered personal definitions of coping 
and coping skills. The consensus of the group was that coping skills are simply the 
reactions and behaviors one adopts to deal with difficult situations. I offered a brief 
explanation of how coping skills can be categorized as a method to facilitate more 
complex personal discovery. The groupings presented were as follows: 

1. Diversions: those coping skills that allow you to stop thinking about the stress 
inducing situation. Diversions aren't meant to be the final solution, but each 
can be useful in the basic goal of remaining safe. As time goes on, move away 
from diversions and toward those skills that will build resiliency to the 
challenges that continue. Diversions are only useful if one can recognize 
warning signs when feeling overwhelming emotions. 

2. Social or interpersonal coping strategies: interactions with others. Scientific 
studies have proven the benefits of social support to counteract the effects of 
stress on DNA. Social supports can be useful for recognizing warning signs 
and providing assistance in difficult times. 

3. Cognitive coping skills: those that involve using the mind and thought 
processes to influence the way one feels and behaves. 

4. Tension releasing or cathartic coping strategies: acting on strong emotions in 
ways that are safe for oneself and others. Punching a pillow could be a way to 
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release tensions in a safe way. Be careful with cathartic responses because 
these tend to become habit forming. 

5. Praying, meditating, enjoying nature, or taking up a worthy cause can affect a 
person on a spiritual level. Satisfying the need to feel worthwhile, connected, 
and at peace improve well-being at the core of a person. Spiritual well-being 
then exudes out of a person in attitudes and actions that are self-actualized. 
According to Maslow's hierarchy of needs, we all need to feel a sense of 
purpose, but not everyone reaches that level. 

6. Limit setting: preventative measure to protect against overwhelming stress 
created by doing too much of something. Limits can be set for one's self or 
others. An example of setting a limit with others is learning to say "no" when 
you know you are too busy to help someone. Setting a limit for yourself could 
include dropping involvement in work activities that are not a good fit for 
your skills and focusing on those that you are efficient doing, which may 
mean having to be assertive with your boss about how you can help the most. 

Participants then utilized a brief survey to identify what coping skills they made 
use of. Some were surprised at their seemingly automatic responses and others were 
open to incorporate some strategies that appeared beneficial to their colleagues. Once 
identified, we evaluated several of them to determine what type of coping skill they were. 
Debate quickly ensued and intensified as individuals attempted to justify their reasoning 
and others attempted to evaluate the benefit of said skill. This discovery led nicely into 
differentiation between types of coping skills and evaluation of whether a skill is 
positive/helpful versus negative/hurtful. Positive skills shared included writing, setting 
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boundaries, exercising and meditation. Strategies we determined to be costly in the long 
run included procrastination, abuse of alcohol, tantrums, and violence (to self and others) 
do more harm than good in most cases and can make life more stressful. 

Our summation of this encounter was that appropriate use of coping skills enables 
us to become more resilient in the face of challenges. As a group we accepted that we are 
human and learned many of our coping strategies from those we were into contact with 
while growing up. 

The focus of the session held during the week of February 20, 2017 was on the 
various domains of self-care. The objective of this session was to inform participants 
about the importance of addressing all five domains of self-care into their self-care plan. 
The domains are: physical (body), intellectual (mind), emotional (psychological), social 
(relationships) and spiritual (different for each person). One point of discussion was that 
most people tend to do a reasonable job of taking care of themselves in a few areas while 
neglecting others. Each group member was asked to share one or two self-care activities 
they currently engage in. Based on those responses a large display was created as 
individuals placed their self-care activity on the Self-Care Wheel. There was some 
debate as to exactly where activities fell. It was pointed out that the same activity could 
fall into different domains for different people. As a take home activity, a handout was 
distributed, and participants were asked to record what they do for themselves over the 
course of a week, noting the self-care activity in the appropriate piece of the pie. It was 
stressed that many activities will fall into more than one domain and they were 
encouraged to think about the benefit they derive from the activity and list it in every 


appropriate domain. 
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Session number five was held on March 6, 2017. The group did not have a face- 
to-face meeting on February 27, 2017. During that week each participant was tasked 
with reading The Four Agreements: A Practical Guide to Personal Freedom, A Toltec 
Wisdom Book by Don Miguel Ruiz. Our fifth session opened with a cursory survey of 
initial responses to the text. Overall, everyone was able to see some value to the ideals 
presented in the book. While the book attributes its wisdom to Toltec practices these 
ideas are highly similar to concepts used in psychology and cognitive-behavioral therapy. 
Several participants commented on how the agreements are also akin to various biblical 
principles and that this gave the book credence in their eyes. During the remainder of 
this session the group shared what connections and questions were raised based on each 
of the four agreements. 

The first agreement is Be impeccable with your word. Connection was made 
between this tenet and the Biblical principle that life and death are in the power of the 
tongue. It was accepted that one’s words construct their reality. A person’s actions are 
based on what they tell themselves is real. The group felt it was imperative that on a 
consistent basis self-talk is screened for negative or irrational chatter. So, what kinds of 
words do you use when you describe reality? Do you lie and say hurtful and poisonous 
things about yourself and others? Not healthy! To be impeccable with your word is to be 
truthful and to say things that have a positive influence on yourself and others. 

In light of the second agreement, Don't take anything personally, the group 
consensus was that this provided them with a way of dealing with potentially hurtful 
treatment from others. It was observed that because we each see the world in a unique 
way, the way that others treat us says as much about them as it does about us. An effort to 
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not take anything personally is an attempt at acknowledging the unique identities of other 
people. When we learn to respect their subjective realities, we are able to recognize that 
their views do not necessarily describe us accurately. 

Laughter erupted in the group when we began to address the third agreement, 

Don't make assumptions. The old adage, you know what happens when you assume, was 
the first statement made regarding this thought. One participant stated that assuming that 
you know what other people are thinking or feeling about you is a means of self-sabotage 
in that none of us can read minds. When we base our actions or reactions on what we 
assume we are often wrong and that can lead to undesirable consequences. Another 
member of the group posited a remedy to that fallacy which is to simply ask for evidence 
before concluding what people are thinking. 

The fourth and final agreement is Always do your best. One reason that was 
obvious to the group for doing your best is that goals are not achieved through half¬ 
hearted efforts. It was important to the participants that an emphasis be placed on one’s 
personal best. The sentiment was that all God requires of us is our best with His 
assistance. It was also thought that in doing our best we free ourselves from feelings of 
self-doubt, inadequacy and internal judgement. One member of the group thought this 
concept was significantly tied to their perfectionism which they determined to be a 
personal stressor. Discussion continued with the realization that pushing yourself past 
your best can cause emotional and spiritual pain and injury. Another point of discovery 
was that our best may vary depending on a myriad of factors and that self-care can 
present as giving ourselves some much needed grace. 
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The sixth session was held the week of March 13, 2017 and the topic was prayer 
as a viable and spiritually appropriate self-care practice. After a brief discussion on the 
benefits of prayer and the idea of prayer as a spiritual discipline the group was guided in 
a unique prayer experience known as Praying in Color. The concept was introduced as 
another option for prayer. This method can be helpful when a person desires to pray but 
has trouble finding language, has difficulty being still while praying or finds that their 
minds tends to wander when they pray. 

As a group we began by creating a doodle vocabulary. This included terms such 
as: line, squiggle, hearts, curly-q, and several others. Next the group began 
brainstorming all of the names we used for God in our prayer time. The names, such as 
Jehovah, Counselor, Friend, etc. were listed on your whiteboard. The guided activity 
continued with everyone drawing a shape on their paper, large enough to put a name 
inside. For the first shape I suggested that they write God, Jesus, Father, Holy Spirit, or 
whatever name they use when they pray. They were instructed to draw more around the 
shape keeping their God name as the center of their attention. They were given 
suggestions about how they can adorn their shape squiggles, lines, dots, squares, petals. 
To facilitate comfort within the process they were given a three-minute time constraint. 

When the initial three minutes were up, I modeled how the remainder of our time 
would be spent. I shared I would like to pray for my brother-in-law. Dado. He lives in 
Philippines and is very ill. Medical care is not available like here in the United States and 
we are very concerned for him. I asked the whole group to join me in prayer for Dado by 
adding a new shape to their drawing and connecting it to God (whatever term for God 
they chose). I reminded them that this process is not about having the right words but 
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about just spending time offering the person into God’s care We drew in silence for a 
couple of minutes and I inquired if others had petitions they would like us consider. We 
continued this process for an additional eight to ten rounds. In conclusion I requested we 
pray for each other as we continued to care for ourselves as we care for those in our 
charge. We spent roughly ten minutes finishing our drawings and exited, as previously 
instructed, in silence. 

The seventh session was held the week of March 20, 2017 and began as a wrap up 
of session six. I initially asked if anyone would like to share something they observed or 
experienced during the Praying in Color exercises. A few participants had their drawings 
with them and were comfortable enough to present their artistry and their reactions to the 
group. The tone of the group became energized and a spirit of community ensued as 
group members who had petitions experienced the blessing of realizing someone had 
interceded on their behalf. Members openly wept as they shared how freeing this 
experience was and how they had utilized it during our time apart. 

One participant verbalized a connection to journaling. It appeared that most of the 
group practiced this discipline on at least a periodic basis and connected it with their 
personal habit of prayer. The participant also demonstrated acrostic prayers as a method 
to pray for loved ones or even groups of people experiencing tragedy. The example given 
was New York City in response to the events of 9-11. This demonstration was very 
enlightening for those in the group, and they discussed how Praying in Color could be 
paired with journaling to expand their prayer methods. 

As a segue into this session’s focus of meditation, I began the discussion about 
how quieting prayer can be for our spirits. We also talked about if, how, and when we 
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allow periods of introspection. I presented meditation as a means of relaxation and 
introspection. One participant commented that for the majority of her adult life she felt 
meditation had no place in a Christian life. This prompted much reaction as others 
pointed out that scripture speaks to meditation as a part of a Godly life noting Psalm 
77:12. We then turned our attention to defining what meditation really is. Our consensus 
was that meditation takes various forms but basically involves focused contemplation. 

We discussed the thought that what we think of as mediation is often connected to 
ancient Eastern religions. One participant stated meditation assumes the mind must be 
empty to see clearly. This type assumes that by focusing on certain words or images one 
promotes inner peace, mental clarity, and spiritual enlightenment. 

I then intentionally transitioned our focus to Biblical Meditation. I presented the 
concept as purposeful thinking on wholesome topics, such as God’s qualities, standards, 
and creations. Scriptures referenced and discussed included: Psalm 143:5, Psalm 63:6, 
Proverbs 16:23, and Psalm 1:3. One participant noted how Meditation also helps us to 
improve our comprehension and memory. This sparked a pleasant group connection to 
how several of us were forced to meditate on our Easter Speeches as children. I pointed 
out that in that instance the meditation was useful for remembering. I then offered a few 
other ways Biblical Meditation can be helpful: understanding, focus, worship and 
application. 

This session was concluded with a brief exercise on guided meditation. One piece 
was found on YouTube and the second meditation made use of the app Headspace. After 
each activity we paused briefly to jot down first impressions. As the activity concluded 
some thoughts were shared among the group. We reviewed the voice of the person 
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speaking, the length of time the activity took, fears that something may be said during 
meditation that could be harmful to our spirits, and the feasibility that individuals would 
actually use any such practice in their everyday life. Overall, participants were open to a 
brief trial and we all committed to downloading the free version of Headspace and use it 
at least five times during the next two weeks. However, it was evident that some deep- 
rooted apprehension to meditation as a practice existed within the group. 

The final session was held April 10, 2017. The two weeks away were purposeful 
in that participants were asked to incorporate the self-care practices shared into their 
ministry to self. The group shared regarding what they did for self-care. Responses 
ranged from massages, praying and meditation, vacations and getaways, and 
boundaries/limitations, to name a few. A participant made a statement that as she 
pursued a self-care regimen, in some ways, she felt selfish. The validity of these feelings 
was discussed in light of the consequences of not caring for oneself. Within the group 
there were married people and singles, some who were divorced, caregivers, pastors, 
parents, full time, part time and bi-vocational pastors, and associate ministers. It was 
discussed how one had to fight to practice self-care in light of all of the responsibilities 
placed on each ministry leader. The participants agreed that self-care is necessary for the 
health of the individual and for the health of their ministry. The participants also agreed 
that, even though schedules were busy for leaders in ministry, one must be “intentional” 
about self-care. 

The activity for the session focused on creating a personal self-care plan. We 
began with a review of the domains of self-care from Session One and stressed that we 
must be mindful to address all parts of ourselves if we are to live balanced lives. We then 
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discussed activities that could be classified as self-care and the plausibility of sustaining 
these activities within already overbooked lives. The idea of accountability partners was 
presented as a means of assuring we stay on track, accepting the fact that not everyone in 
this created community was connected outside of seminary, 

Using a Vision Board approach, the remainder of the session was spent creating 
self-care boards. While cutting out images and words from a large collection of 
magazines and securing them in place, the tone of the room was one of relaxation and 
fun. Conversations regarding various aspects of the class could be overheard. However, I 
was most amazed to experience this artistic period as it was intermingled with shared 
stories of childhood art projects, and rough times in ministry, networking opportunities 
and prayer requests. It was refreshing to witness how naturally the mighty ministry 
leaders were able to settle into this time as a compete debrief. One suggestion was that 
we meet as a group on at least a quarterly basis just to Self-Care together. 

As students departed many exchanged contact information. Each left with a Self- 
Care Survival Kit that included all the handouts and worksheets from all previous 
sessions as well as articles of self-care, stress and burnout. 

Summary of Learning 

The first grouping of questions focused on capturing the demographical 
information of those participating in the project. Although all twenty-two ministry 
leaders were master’s level seminary students enrolled at Apex School of Theology in 
Durham, North Carolina, they each had unique qualifiers that gave background to their 


ministries, and colored what they brought to the project. The age range of the group was 
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between twenty and sixty-two. The majority, nine students, fell within the range of 
thirty-five to forty-four years of age. With relation to gender, the class makeup was 
thirteen males and nine females. The majority, eleven, of the students were married, six 
were divorced, three reported being single and two were widowed. The majority of those 
surveyed also had children. With regard to ministry as a vocation, eighteen responded 
that they were bi-vocational and four served in ministry full-time. The categories of 
ministry the participants operated in included: one co-pastor, two assistant pastors, seven 
pastors, and twelve associate ministers. Thirteen of them had been operating in ministry 
between eleven and twenty years while two participants were fairly new in ministry 
reporting serving less than five years. 

Self-Care Strategies 

Part two of the questionnaire focused on participants’ use of self-care strategies. 
Options within five areas were presented including physical self-care, psychological self- 
care, emotional self-care, spiritual self-care, and balance. A myriad of choices were 
evaluated from eating regular meals to crying. Under the physical self-care category, 
taking time off when needed was significantly lacking among the group. Only two of 
these leaders frequently stepped away when they deemed it necessary. Regarding the 
psychological self-care, the majority had not even considered visits to a museum as a 
means of caring for themselves. Initially sixteen reported either never or rarely saying 
“no” to extra responsibilities. This stood in significant contrast to the results of post 
treatment inquiry with seventeen members now indicating they make use of no on a 
frequent or at least an occasional basis. Emotionally the group saw the most growth in 
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the areas of allowing themselves to cry and finding things that made them laugh. Initially 
only 14% frequently did either and at the conclusion of the project 73% reported utilizing 
this as a self-care option. While 100% of the group shared that prayer and a faith 
community were sources of self-care initially, both selections showed a decrease at the 
sessions ended. My thought is that this change was connected discussions regarding the 
spiritual activities ministry leaders participate in because of vocation rather than as 
personal spiritual discipline. Workplace self-care also revealed some interesting 
dynamics as it was discovered that it can be extremely difficult to compartmentalize our 
work life when that is one of service to others. It is worthy of note that making use of a 
peer support group was initially a foreign concept to 86% of those questioned. This stood 
in significant contrast to the 81% who now welcome a peer community as part of their 
self-care regimen. The ability to set and maintain boundaries or negotiate for one’s needs 
can quickly become a source of guilt or be viewed as selfishness by those we are called to 
care for. There were no marked variations pre and post within the category of balance as 
it appears that is something we are always striving to maintain. 

Self-Care Attitudes 

The third portion of the instrument addressed attitudes surrounding self-care 
concepts. Here it was evident how guilt plays a major role in preventing those in 
ministry from caring from themselves. While 77% felt they deserved self-care, 86% felt 
guilty when and if they actually took time for themselves. Post project there was a 
decrease (68% to 27%) of ministry leaders who associated a need for self-care with 
weakness. Only 5% of persons participating had a list of self-care activities and no one 
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had a self-care plan that was in writing. Information gathered at the end of the sessions 
confirmed that all 22 ministry leaders not only had a list of appropriate self-care options, 
but they also had a personalized self-care plan complete with an accountability partner. 
73% shared that they have made self-care a habit. 

Stress Assessment 

Those taking part in this model of ministry were offered a stress assessment in 
section four of the survey. Upon initial review of twenty indicators 86% of the 
respondents noted signs of stress for over half of the markers. 100% reported that they 
regularly brought work home and felt there were not enough hours in the day to 
accomplish all they had to do. Aggravation, impatience and frustration along with 
sleeplessness and body aches were most significant overall. Guilt once again came into 
play as 82% admitted to feeling guilty when they relax and 91% find themselves thinking 
of problems even when they are supposed to be relaxing. Generally small improvements 
were made throughout the project. The most substantial change captured, 41%, was with 
regard to doing things themselves to assure it gets done properly. Another notable 
decrease dealt with those who were bringing work home at night. Here we saw a 
decrease of 32%. 

Coping Skills 

The final section evaluated how often certain coping skills were utilized in an 
effort to address stress. For those skills deemed positive, considerable improvement was 
noted in the areas of reflection, 27%, watching television/movies, 23%, and counting. 
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27%. While the overall numbers who reported drinking alcohol as a coping strategy 
remained constant at 50%. The subcategories under that heading fluctuated. 5% moved 
from the frequently to rarely. 


Conclusion 

The project went very well and I have a passion to ensure that others in ministry 
are aware of options that will enable them to live long and productive ministry lives. My 
desire to see minsters as whole and content while they serve meant creating this project 
inevitable. I knew that it would have an impact on those participating, but I had no idea 
to what degree. Something simple as offering a place where ministry leaders can openly 
share the stressors associated with their vocation and increasing awareness of self-care 
strategies has made an enormous difference in their lives. This project has made it 
possible for ministry leaders to be open, honest and vulnerable without judgment as they 
care for themselves while caring for others. I did not realize how desperate ministry 
leaders were for a safe place where they could be transparent. I also did not see myself as 
capable of facilitating a group of this magnitude. This is something that I will have to 
evaluate further as I continue to pursue expansion of this work. 

I learned that everything that I learn is not only to help me, but to also help 
someone else. Doing research and writing the foundational chapters was a life changing 
experience. The research itself allowed me to read works of numerous scholars. It also 
allowed me to compare the work of scholars with differing views which challenged me to 
increase my range whether researching or reading for my own personal edification. I 
love exegetical work and therefore thoroughly enjoyed doing the biblical foundation 
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chapter. In doing research, it opened my eyes to things that I have never seen before for 
both the Old and New Testament paradigm. It allowed me to learn at a deeper level as it 
challenged my own thought process. The historical foundation chapter allowed me to 
look closely at how the burden of ministry had affected the lives of so many. From the 
historical chapter, I learned about their lives and the tremendous sacrifices they made in 
order to do the work God had called them to. The theological chapter introduced me to 
other liberation theologians who paved the way for me to experience true freedom. It also 
taught me that not only am I assessing my freedom, but I am assuring the freedom of 
those I labor with. I learned just how valuable this connection is. In the theoretical 
chapter, I learned about other models of ministry that reach out to caretakers as they 
operate in their caring vocations. I also learned about other disciplines that seek, in some 
way, to do what this model set out to do. The knowledge that was gained in researching 
and preparing the foundation chapters are life changing and sets the tone for future 
works. 

This project is valuable and I would like to continue regular meetings with this 
group of leaders in an effort to continue the pattern of peer support and intentional self- 
care. This was truly a mutually beneficial exchange that all enjoyed as we learned from 
one another in an atmosphere of comradery and respect. I experienced an additional 
benefit at the conclusion of the initial sessions when I was asked to create a similar 
curriculum for a group at the church where I serve. Orange Grove Missionary Baptist 
Church. I was amazed at how flexible the model is and how smoothly I was able to tailor 
the project to the needs of an alternative context. I feel energized as I consider how many 
variations of the project are possible. Another future work may include a workshop or a 
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conference series for ministry leaders at churches, associations or conventions. My initial 
thought is to broach this possibility with The East Cedar Grove Association or The 
General Baptist State Convention of North Carolina. I am even considering blogging or 
establishing an online community of accountability as a way of encouraging others. 

I would also like to expand my project through writing. Possible books include a 
workbook of self-care for ministers. Another would utilize the biblical examples of 
Elijah and Jesus to explore what ministry looks like as leaders face the pressures of their 
vocation. In whatever format or even venue, there is room for future work to assist 
ministry leaders as they minister to others. 
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Minimizing Leadership Burnout Through the Practice of Self-Care 

Information Sheet 

Purpose: As part of the requirements for a Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.) degree at United 
Theological Seminary I, Alycia Alston Marcena (hereafter referred to as the researcher), 
have to carry out a research study. The study is rooted in the belief that by increasing the 
self-care knowledge base of ministry leaders, they are less likely to experience full-blown 
burnout. 

Vital facts of the study 

• The study will involve eight instructional sessions. Each session will last for 
approximately two hours. Data will be collected in the form of surveys, 
interviews, and observations. 

• You have been asked to participate because you are presently a seminary student 
at Apex School of Theology and can provide feedback as to whether or not the 
study increases your awareness of the high risk of burnout in the ministry 
profession and the efficacy of a self-care regimen for a healthy and productive 
ministry career. 

• Your participation is voluntary. However, your participation is greatly 
appreciated. Your candid responses are required for the validity of this project. 
They will form the basis for a program aimed at reducing burnout among present 
and future ministry leaders. By signing the consent form you will be agreeing to 
allow the researcher to use your feedback for analysis. You will receive a copy of 
both this sheet and the consent form for your records. 

• Your responses will be kept confidential. Only the researcher will have access to 
the raw data. Direct quotes from your feedback may be included in a generalized 
summary form only. After the project is completed, your responses will be 
destroyed after six months. 

• All material resulting from use of the raw data will be included in the final project 
which will be reviewed by the examination committee. Future students in the 
same program may read this research. The final project may also be published in 
various forms. 

• At the conclusion of the study, you may be asked to sit for an interview to provide 
more in-depth responses with regard to your experience. If there are any concerns, 
please contact the researcher via the contact information provided below. 

For Further Information Contact: Alycia Alston Marcena • Cell: [REDACTED] • 
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Minimizing Leadership Burnout Through the Practice of Self-Care 

Consent Form 


I,_(print), agree to participate in Alycia Alston 

Marcena’s research study. 

I understand and have record of the essential facts of this study. 

I am over the age of eighteen. 

I offer my participation voluntarily. 

I will provide feedback that will remain anonymous. 

I agree to the condition that only the researcher will have access to all of the raw data and 
to her retention of this data for up to six months in a protected form 

I agree to be interviewed at my convenience if I give permission: 

(Please check only one box:) 

I agree to be interviewed at my convenience 
I do not agree to be interviewed at my convenience 

If agreeable to an interview and I am interviewed, I understand that feedback provided 
through my interview may be used and included anonymously in Alycia Alston 
Marcena’s final project and/or published form if I give permission: 

(Please check only one box:) 

I agree to the inclusion of data provided during my interview 
I do not agree to the inclusion of data provided during my interview 

I agree to contact Alycia Alston Marcena if I require more information or wish to have 
my input withdrawn from the study 


Signed 


Date. 


□ □ □□ 
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Part One: Who Are You 


Age 


Gender 

Vocation 

Ordained 

18-24 

Male 

Full-time ministry 

25-34 

_Yes 

Female 

Bi-vocational 

35-44 

45-54 

_No 

Marital Status 

Ministry Category 

55-64 


Single 

Pastor 

65 + 


Married 

Co-pastor 

Children 


Divorced 

Widowed 

Assistant Pastor 

Associate Minister 

Yes 


Separated 

Other 

No 



No ministerial distinction 


Part Two: Self-Care Strategies 


Statement 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Never 

Physical 





Eat Regularly (Breakfast, 
Lunch, Dinner) 





Eat healthy 





Exercise 





Get preventive medical 
care 





Take time off when 
needed 





Get massages 





Get enough sleep 





Take vacations 





Psychological 





Make time for self¬ 
reflection 





Write in a journal 





Read for leisure (not 
work or ministry) 





Visit museums, theater, 
sporting event 





Say no to extra 
responsibilities 





Try a new activity/hobby 








statement 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Never 

Emotional 





Spend time with others 
you enjoy 





Practice affirmations, 
praise yourself 





Re-read favorite books, 
re-view favorite movies 





Allow yourself to cry 





Find things that make 
you laugh 





Play with children 





Spiritual 





Make time for reflection 





Spend time with nature 





Find a spiritual 
connection or community 





Be open to inspiration 





Pray 





Sing 





Have experiences of awe 





Read inspirational 
literature 





Workplace 





Take a break during the 
workday 





time to chat with co¬ 
workers 





Make quiet time to 
complete tasks 





Set limits with your 
clients and colleagues 





Negotiate for your needs 





Have a peer support 
group 





Balance 





Strive for balance within 
work-life and workday 





Strive for balance among 
work and family 
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Part Three: Self-Care Attitudes 

1) Are you able to take time for yourself without feeling guilty? Yes or No 

2) Do you believe you deserve self-care? Yes or No 

3) Do you know the difference between self-care and self-indulgence? Yes or No 

4) Do you associate self-care with weakness? Yes or No 

5) Are you okay with slowing down sometimes? Yes or No 

6) Do you have a go-to list of self-care activities? Yes or No 

7) Do you make leisure time a priority? Yes or No 

8) Have you made self-care a habit? Yes or No 

9) Do you have a basic self-care plan? Yes or No 

10) Is your self-care plan in writing? Yes or No 


Part Four: Stress Assessment 



Statement 

YES 

NO 

1 

I frequently bring work home at night. 



2 

There are not enough hours in the day to do all the things that I must 
do. 



3 

I deny or ignore problems in the hope that they will go away. 



4 

I do the jobs myself to ensure they are done properly. 



5 

I underestimate how long it takes to do things. 



6 

I feel that there are too many deadlines in my life that are difficult to 
meet. 



7 

My self-confidence/self-esteem is lower than I would like it to be. 



8 

I frequently have guilty feelings if I relax and do nothing. 



9 

I find myself thinking about problems even when I am supposed to 
be relaxing. 



10 

I feel fatigued or tired even when I wake after an adequate sleep. 



11 

I often nod or finish other people’s sentences for them when they 
speak slowly. 



12 

I tend to eat, talk, walk and drive quickly. 



13 

I tend to either have a desire to binge or I may skip meals. 



14 

I feel irritated or angry in the car or traffic if I have to wait. 



15 

If something or someone really annoys me I will bottle up my 
feelings. 



16 

When I play sport or games, I really try to win whoever I play. 



17 

I experience mood swings, have difficulty concentrating and 
remembering things. 



18 

I seem to be listening even though I am preoccupied with my own 
thoughts. 



19 

I experience body aches especially in my neck, head, lower back and 
shoulders. 



20 

I find that I don’t have time for many interests/hobbies outside of 
work. 
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Part Five: Coping Skills 


When you experience frustration or become overwhelmed, how frequently do you? 



Option 

Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

1 

Stamp my feet 






2 

Think / reflect 






3 

Sleep 






4 

Throw a tantrum 






5 

Drink (Alcohol) 






6 

Watch TV/Movie 






7 

Throw things 






8 

Count 






9 

Break things 






10 

Take deep breaths 






11 

Talk to a counselor 






12 

Play sports 






13 

Listen to music 






14 

Write in my journal 






15 

Shop 






16 

Eat 






17 

Exercise 






18 

Draw/Paint 






19 

Punch pillows 






20 

Scream/Yell 






21 

Sing 






22 

Curse 






23 

Tell jokes 






24 

Play a game 






25 

Cry 
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Final Interview Questions 


1. How do feel about the project that has taken place over the course of these eight 

sessions? 

• Do you believe that these eight sessions have helped you to see the relevance of 
self-care as a sustaining practice for ministry? How so? 

• Do you believe that during the past eight sessions you’ve discussed relevant 
issues? Why or why not? 

• Do you believe that the activities of these eight sessions have helped you? Why 
or why not? 

• What was the best part of the sessions? 

2. How would you describe the peer community created during this project? 

• Did you feel like you found a peer community in which you could be honest and 
share your concerns as well as struggles? Why or why not? 

• Do you believe that you are in a group that can help you as you move forward in 
ministry? Why or why not? 

• Did you believe that the peer community was supportive, or did you feel like you 
were being judged? Why or why not? 

3. What feedback would you provide about how the facilitator of the group did? 

• Do you believe the facilitator was willing to address subjects that were 
controversial yet relevant to ministry leaders? 

• If so, do you believe the facilitator was transparent in dealing with matters 
pertaining to stressors faced in the lives of ministry leaders? Why or why not? 

4. What impact has this project had on you? 

• What impact do you foresee for ministry leaders if this type of project continued 
here or was implemented elsewhere? 

• As the result of this model do you believe that you have greater understanding of 
stress and tools necessary to avoid burnout? Why or why not? 

• Describe how relevant this project was for you as you move forward in ministry? 

5. Would you recommend that this ministry continue? Why or why not? 

• If so, would you want to continue attending on a regular or a periodic basis? 

• In what ways could the eight sessions have been better? 

• What would you do to improve this going forward? 
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Alias 

Age 

Gender 

Marital 

Status 

Has 

Children 

Sessions 

Attended 

Participant 1 

30 

Male 

Married 

No 

6 

Participant 2 

46 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 3 

39 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 4 

40 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 5 

42 

Female 

Divoreed 

No 

8 

Participant 6 

23 

Male 

Single 

No 

7 

Participant 7 

50 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 8 

33 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 9 

41 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 10 

51 

Male 

Divoreed 

No 

7 

Participant 11 

32 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 12 

39 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 13 

52 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

6 

Participant 14 

40 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 15 

56 

Male 

Widowed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 16 

28 

Female 

Single 

No 

8 

Participant 17 

44 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 18 

28 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 19 

36 

Male 

Single 

Yes 

7 

Participant 20 

50 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 21 

39 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 22 

62 

Female 

Widowed 

Yes 

8 
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Alias 

Age 

Gender 

Marital 

Status 

Has 

Children 

Sessions 

Attended 

Participant 1 

30 

Male 

Married 

No 

6 

Participant 2 

46 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 3 

39 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 4 

40 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 5 

42 

Female 

Divoreed 

No 

8 

Participant 6 

23 

Male 

Single 

No 

7 

Participant 7 

50 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 8 

33 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 9 

41 

Male 

Divoreed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 10 

51 

Male 

Divoreed 

No 

7 

Participant 11 

32 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 12 

39 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 13 

52 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

6 

Participant 14 

40 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 15 

56 

Male 

Widowed 

Yes 

8 

Participant 16 

28 

Female 

Single 

No 

8 

Participant 17 

44 

Male 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 18 

28 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 19 

36 

Male 

Single 

Yes 

7 

Participant 20 

50 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 21 

39 

Female 

Married 

Yes 

8 

Participant 22 

62 

Female 

Widowed 

Yes 

8 
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Physical Self-Care (Pre-Test) 



■ Frequently ■ Occassionally ■ Rarely ■ Never 


Physical Self-Care (Post-Test) 


14 

12 



■ Frequently ■ Occassionally ■ Rarely ■ Never 
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Spiritual Self-Care (Pre-Test) 

2S 



■ Frequently ■Occasionally ■ Rarely ■ Never 
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Balance Self-Care (Pre-Test) 

12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 

Frequently Occassionally Rarely 

■ Strive for balance within work-like and workday 

■ Strive for balance among work and family 



12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 


Balance Self-Care (Post-Test) 



Frequently Occassionally Rarely 


■ Strive for balance within work-like and workday 

■ Strive for balance among work and family 



Never 
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Stress Assessment (Pre-Test) 


I experience body aches especially in my... 
I experience mood swings, have difficulty... 
If something or someone really annoys me... 
I tend to either have a desire to binge orto... 

I often nod or finish other people's... 
I find myself thinking about problems even... 
My self-confidence/self-esteem is lower... 
I underestimate how long it takes to do... 
I deny ot ignore problems in the hope that... 
I frequently bring work home at night 



25 


■ Yes BNo 


Stress Assessment (Post-Test) 


I experience body aches especially in my... 
I experience mood swings, have difficulty... 
If something or someone really annoys me... 
I tend to either have a desire to binge orto... 

I often nod or finish other peoples... 
I find myself thinking about problems even... 
My self-confidence/self-esteem is lower... 
I underestimate how long it takes to do... 
I deny ot ignore problems in the hope that... 
I frequently bring work home at night 


0 5 10 15 20 


25 


■ Yes ■ No 
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